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CHAPTER I. 

The taking of the Census. 

1. This volume deals with the census procedure used in the Province of 
Bengal as constituted in 1921 and the State of Sikkim. The procedure 
adopted for the census of Calcutta City and its Suburbs is dealt with in 
another volume. The account is written largely with the Census of 1931 in 
view, and its main object is to enable the Officers who will carry it out to make 
use of the experience of the present occasion. The instructions issued in 
connection with the census, with the exception of a few on procedure along 
side-lines not woven into the main web of tiie operation, were embodied in a 
Census Code in two parts, Part I — Enumeration, and Part II — Tabulation 
and Compilation. Frequent references will be made to this Code in the 
Report which follows. It was the vade meevm of every officer who shared 
in the responsibility for the progress of the operation. Based on the Imperial 
Census Code, and more closely, especially in its arrangement and wording, 
on the Bengal Census Code of 1911, and indeed with but few alterations of 
the latter which had not been suggested by my predecessor in his Administra- 
tive Report “or ordered by the Census Commissioner, it stood the test of 
practical use excellently. Though thousands of persons referred to it for 
guidance, and among them many of the type that appears to go out of its way 
to misunderstand, the report from districts point to very few defects in it 
and no inconsistencies. It has been steadily improved during the experience 
of six census operations and my successor in 1931 can safely accept it 
even in minor details as a sure basis for his arrangements for the next census. 


A. — The Census Mauza Register. 

2. What the Census Mauza Register was. — As a preliminary to the 
arrangements for a census it is necessary to take stock and prepare a register 
which shall account for all the inhabited area in the Province. To this end 
the Census Mauza Register was prepared for each district. The form 
adopted was that proposed by the Provincial Superintendent of the Census 
of 1911. Formerly the register was called the General Village Register. 
The word village in its ordinarily understood sense is, however, inapplicable 
to rural .Bengal. . _ It gives the idea of a collection of houses occupied by the 
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cultivators of the surrounding area, including also houses of the village 
watchmen and others who administer to the common wants of the village 
a few shopkeepers and artizans, some sort of a common meeting place winch 
the villagers frequent and places of worship. Buildings are not collected 
together in this manner in rural Bengal. The cultivators 5 houses are 
scattered over the face of the countryside, only lowlying stretches beiim- left 
open as inconvenient for homestead sites. Shops are almost non-existent and 
the houes of the landlord classes and the few artizans who are not partially 
agriculturists are interspersed among the cultivators’ houses. It is true that 
in some parts houses of cultivators are found close packed, especially in the 
area of swamps that stretches from the Brahmanbaria subdivision across 
Mymensingh district and into Northern Bengal, but the reason is not the 
gregarious instincts of the population but the necessity of using to the full 
all the available high ground. Even in these parts the house sites do not 
tend to lie in compact blocks but rather in long stretches bv the side of streams 
which by the deposit of their silt have raised their banks above the dead 
level of the rice fields. To avoid the confusion which the word village, 
appearing in the instructions and forms of previous censuses had caused, the 
use of that word on the present occasion has been studiously avoided. In- 
stead, the vernacular word mauza has been used. The meaning is not the 
same. The sense of the word mauza has always been that of a unit of area. 
A century and more ago the word signifies a single parcel of land belonging 
to one estate, but the Revenue Surveyors adopted it to signify a parcel of land 
which they had surveyed in one block whether only one estate was included 
or several. Commonly their blocks were units locally recognised and treated 
as such, but even when they were not, the landlords adopted them for their 
own purposes and the cultivators necessarily followed suit, so that for all pur- 
poses the uiauzas are the generally accepted units into which the countryside 
is divided. The Settlement Department which has up to the present sur- 
veyed and prepared a record-of-rights'for more than half the Province has, 
in the main, followed the same units as the Revenue Surveyors adopted, and 
has contributed further to crystallization of the mauza system. The few 
instances in which it has not adopted the Revenue Survey units have been 
those in which very large ones have been broken up, usually following some 
subdivisions already recognised in the locality, or very small ones amalgam- 
ated with others, and these instances have rendered the units the more con- 
venient whether for census or other purposes. ^ ■ 

A circular was issued from the Revenue Department to all District Officers 
on the 26th December 1919, prescribing the following form for the Census 
Mauza. Register for use in rural areas and a slightly modified foim to take its 
place in cities, municipalities and towns : - 

Census Mauza Register. 


dumber of 
mauza accord* 
10^ to jurisdic- 
tion or BcUte- 
ment list*. 


Nome of 
mnuzi. 


Names of nil j 
£nons or Krnms 
with their ] 
tola*, paras, 
pattls, etc., J 
with Jo each . 
mania. 


Names or persons 
, quammed to 

> ttmlrtr of act as— 

houses in each 
gnoa or gram, - 

tola. para, etc, Soper*!- TSnwnem* 
*or9. tor#. 


NtrsWEIl ACCOJIDW0 
TO CIUCLK UST 


Rkmarca 



T1U' CltNSl'jt M.UY.A lU'.OISTF.U. 


*1 

«) 


In Darjeeling Hist riot and the Chittagong Hill Tracts whero there has 
l>een no lieveimo Survov it was necessary that the Register should he no more 
than a register of inhabited hamlets. 

3. How it was prepared. — The Register was t he opened in duplicate 
for each thaua, columns 1 and 2 being filled up from the Minim jurisdiction 
listsor from C’liaukidnri Union Register Xo. 1 when (his had been prepared 
as the basis of the latest jurisdiction lists. Stress was laid on the point, that 
the latest lists and maps only wen* to he used, hut in one district, Rajslmhi, 
for which the Settlement Depa’immt had only two years before published 
complete new lists, an old Ubaukidnri Register was used and the whole 
register had to he re written ns late as duly 10*20. In one of the duplicate 
registers column 3 was to he tilled tip from the Chajikidnri Union Register 
No. 1 or from the Unmoral Village Register of the. last, census, while the other 
duplicate was to W scut to circle otlioors or t liana ollicers for column 3 to 
he filled up independently hv them. The t wo were afterwards to he compared 
and discs epaneies reconciled, if necessary, after local enquiry. In point of 
fact in nearly half tin* di-lricts it* the Province the instructions regarding 
this procedure were ignored. Originally one copy of the register was 
prepared, columns l , 2, and d tilled up and the copy sent out to the thaua 
officer. Thus the latter was left alone, with the responsibility for the correct- 
ness m the entries in column d. The instructions issued required the register 
to he. completed hv the end of March Jh‘2tl, but in most districts it was not 
completed until May, and in the 21-Parganas and one or two more it was not, 
touched till that month. 

•}. The entries in column 3 of little value. — The heading of column d, 
names of anivt, ahrily, bazars within each mauza did not prove suitable, 
Thaua officers took pains to enter all hnis whether there were any houses at. 
the place or not, and all ///oil’s, whether they were places at which many boats 
lav or not, and paid less attention to entering the names by which parts of 
vianzus sometimes go and which are commonly known in Bengal as /lavas. 
A few decades ago when the pressure of the population on the soil was not. 
what it is to-day. it was common to find that new hamlets had appeared 
between one census and tin* nest . This no longer the cast* in Bengal except on 
new alluvial formations. The mauza svstem has crystallized so that it divides 
the whole area, into well mognised divisions ami subdivisions; the hamlets 
wi’bin the mauza have lo-t their importance, and reference to them merely 
adds complications ton perfectly recognised system. The object- of the Census 
Mauza Register is to account, for the whole occupied area and this can he 
done satisfactorily without, reference to hamlets within the vtniizn. These 
remarks apply most- particularly to districts where there has been a reonrd-of- 
ri ghts. In TfiOl the Settlement Department had only begun work in Bengal. 
Bv 1031 it will have, completed the reoord-of-rights for most of the Province.. 
The vague limits of hamlets within the mauza were found moreover of little 
or no use ns guides to the formation of blocks. 

5. Preliminary estimate of houses misleading. — The estimate of the 
• number of houses given in column 4 was obtained from the panchavnls or 
the chtntl: Wars and was very inaccurate, erring much more on the side of 
underestimation than of overestimation. It was based largely* on the pnn- 
chayuti ?’ assessment rolls or their knowledge of the number of families 
assessed to Chavlcuhtri Tax. The chav kid ari assessment roll should, accord- 
ing to rule, show the names of all householders whether taxed or not, hut 
commonly it does not include those who arc considered too poor to hear 'a tax 
and there other omissions besides. The Superintendent of Census does not 
base his calculations of the number of forms he will require on this e-timat/* of 
the number of houses. He has to make them before the estimate i< completed 
The District Census Officer may compare the estimate wRh the numb**- 
houses actually counted ten years previously and m r realize that the nr-*' 
estimate is much too low, but the Charge Snpc-rmtcr.-J.ov.? and Sunorv^-s 
do not realize it, and the fact of its being so re-xk- 

circles, which are too large and having to form r-rr* h>o-l-« Vde*- * - V- V 
successive census the first estimate of the n*;~**- . * * \ ’ • 
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Kf at J' In M yf ensingh district on the present occasion it was proved 
less than 80 per cent, of the true number. The procedure of obtaining such 
a preliminary estimate of the number of houses dates back to 1872. Rural 
conditions m those days were far different from those of to-day. The official 
o impendence of /0 years ago contains frequent references t oraiyats giving 
up their lands and migrating to other parganas under different landlords 8 
Nowadays one of the most noticeable characteristics of the Bengali cultivator 
is his affection for his father s land and homestead. It is only in the last 
stages of disaster to his domestic economy that a cultivator leaves it and goes 
elsewhere. Consequently the number of houses in any locality now changes 
very slowly, and such change as takes place is a very regular change corre- 
sponding to the steady increase of population. Such a calamity as the 
mnuenza epidemic tends rather to reduce the average number of persons to 
a house than the number of houses. The conclusion is that it is better not 
to attempt a preliminary estimate of the number of bouses at all but to rely 
on the figures for the number of bouses actually counted ten '.years previously. 

6. The advantages of following union boundaries.— There were distinct 
advantages in preparing the Census Mauza Register union by union when 
it was possible to do so rather than in following the' order in the' jurisdiction 
lists. The thana officer usually relied on the panchayat for information 
regarding the number of houses and the persons suitable to be employed as 
supervisors and enumerators, and found it easier to enter the information in 
the register when all the mauzas of a union were placed together than when 
there were mauzas of other unions interpersed with them. Circles were 
subsequently formed on the basis of the grouping of mauzas by unions and 
the preparation of the Charge Register showing the distribution of the 
mauzas by circles for census purposes became much less difficult. Whether 
the arrangement could be followed without disaster depended upon the state 
of the Chaukidari Union Register No. 1. There is a form prescribed for this 
register by the Board of Revenue intended to show all the mauzas within each 
union with their numbers in the Thana Jurisdiction Lists and the figures for 
the number of houses according to the last census. Obviously this register 
cannot be made use of when the jurisdiction lists have been revised since it 
was written up, and as they are revised when a district conies within the 
operations of the Settlement Department it was found that in most districts 
where there had been a record-of-rights prepared within the decade, the Census 
Mauza Register could not be written up from the Union Register. The 
state of this Register in different districts varies considerably. Generally 
speaking it is far better in Eastern Bengal than in Western Bengal. In 
Noakhali not only was it written up carefully after the Census of 19X1 and 
the number of houses entered in the column for the purpose, but columns have 
been added each year since to give the number of houses according to the 
Panchayats’ returns. This gives a means of checking at once the completeness 
or otherwise of the assessment rolls, but produces an up-to-date recot d o 
the number of houses which is less accurate an estimate than is got by assuming 
that the number has not changed since the census. In most Eastern Bengal 
districts the Register was once carefully written up, but in most it needs 
re-writing again since the jurisdiction lists in all but Chittagong have been 
revised by the Settlement Department within recent years. In most Y\ estern 
Bengal districts the Union Register is in hopeless confusion. In oi e 
Bengal the condition of the Register varies. In Rangpur it was carciu > 
prepared after the last census and printed. At the other extreme in J 
there is no authenticated Union Register at all. The Collectorate Office i < 
succeeded in shirking its preparation in the Board’s prescribed form alt °n • 

With the extension of the Village) Self-Government Act the Union Re 



fGr the number of bouses and population entered m it from the 1 ' - 

of this census. While the census tabulation was in prqgrws the ^m mss nuer 
of the Burdwan Division asked that arrangements might be made \ js In ic 
clerks sent from the collectorates should collect figures for the population oi 
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each Union before tabulation was complete. In reply the condition of the 
Union Registers of the Biirdwan Division was pointed out to him and it was 
suggested that it was far better to make use of the time, during which the Cen- 
sus Mauza Tables were being prepared, in rewriting the first three columns 
of the Union Register correctly, than in preparing what must be an incomplete 
record of the population Union by Union, the existence of which might 
afterwards be made an excuse for not preparing the Union Register in a 
complete form at all. The Rangpur plan of having the Union Register 
printed is very well worth consideration, for it gets over the difficulty so often 
felt from there being no copy of the register except the original in the 
Collectorate office. The tliana officers and circle officers could then have 
copies and extra ones would be available for the Union Boards, Local Boards 
and District Boards all of whom would find them useful. Spare copies, too, 
would be very useful at the time of the Census of 1931. 

7. : Suggested form of Census Mauza Register for 1931. — Government 
decided that on the present occasion it was unnecessary to give figures for 
parts of mauzas in the Final Mauza Tables. The experience of this census 
has shown that it is of no advantage to treat the paras within a uiauza as 
separate units in forming Census (Divisions. Paras with, recognised names 
only exist in a small percentage even of the largest mauzas and their boundaries 
are very indefinite. No attempt was made to use the information given in 
column 3 of the Mauza Register in most districts, and it would be advantageous 
to omit the column in the preliminary register for the Census of 1931. It 
causes a great deal of trouble to have it filled up where the work is carefully 
done, and there is no commensurate advantage gained. It would be useful to 
have separate columns in the register for the addresses of persons suitable for 
employment as Supervisors and the form of Census Mauza Register which 
would be most suitable for the next census would, I conclude, be as follows : — 


Serial 

Number 

of 

Mauza. 

Jurisdic- 
tion List 
number. 

Mauza name. 

Number of 
house nc- 
cording to 

1 Census of 
1921. 

Name of persons 
suitable to bo 
Supervisors. 

Address. 

! Name of persons 
suitable to be 
Enumerator*. 

Address. 

Remarks. 



» 


i 

i 


I 




The register need not be prepared in duplicate. The first four columns 
will be filled up direct from the Union Register if the latter is found to be 
up to date and in order. The orders which are issued in this matter should 
require the Collector of the district personally to look into the matter, examine 
the Union Registers and jurisdiction lists and pass orders whether the Union 
Register is to be used, or the Census Mauza Register prepared for the jurisdic- 
tion lists and column 4 filled up direct from the Final Mauza Tables of 
this census. After he has passed this order it is a mechanical process to 
carry it out. The Census Mauza Register with the first four columns filled 
up should be placed in the hands of thana officers, or in the hands of circle 
officers if they can spare the time to deal with it, by the end of February and 
they should require of the Union Boards or Chaukidari Pancha- 
yats and fill up columns 5,6,7 and 8 giving the name of an Enumerator for 
every 40 houses and a Supervisor for every ID enumerators. The Supervisor 
should, where possible, be a member of the Union Board. If the Govern- 
ment’s orders are received early it will give time for revision of Union 
Registers which have not been touched for some time. 

As at this census it will be useful to have a separate Register for munici- 
pal areas in which the first four columns would be'(l) Name or Number of Ward 
or Circle, (2) Name of Mahalla, Street or other Municipal unit, (3) Number of 
premises assessed, (4) Number of houses by present estimate, and the remaining 

2 
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columns as in the register for rural areas. It will prove useful to have a 
fresh estimate of the number of houses in municipalities. Column 3 will 
be useful both to check the entries in column 4 and to assist in deciding what 
use, if any, shall be made of the municipal premises and the numbers they 

bear when house-numbering for census purposes is taken up; 


B. — Formation of Census Divisions. 

8. For census purposes a district is divided successively into charges, 
circles and blocks; the final division leaving each unit of such a size that one’ 
enumerator will be able to do the round of the houses in it between 7 p.m. and 
midnight on the final census night. Bengali equivalents for charge, circle, 
and block were introduced into the Census Code and the forms used, but it 
would have been better not to introduce them for the English terms are 
readliv understood, and, in the fashion cf Bengal, were habitually , used by all 
whether they knew English or not. The charge was' usually the police than a 
in rural areas, urban areas forming separate charges, but it was divided into 
two or more when the number of houses likely to be found- in it exceeded some 
12.0,00. According to the instructions issued, circles were formed, to be 
divided subsequently into blocks, ' rather than blocks formed and grouped 
together afterwards in circles. The division into circles was usually based 
on the division of the thana into unions. In the future more than ever will 
it be valuable to adopt such an arrangement. A circle was to contain from . 
400 to 600 houses and, it was commonly found that in order that this might be 
so a Chaukidari Union of moderate size had to be divided into two circles 
and a larger one into three. A circle having been formed, it is at this stage 
unnecessary to do more than decide how many blocks are likely to be formed 
in each mauza. It is not possible to define the limits of the blocks 
accurately until the stage of house-numbering is reached. The division 
by circles was marked upon 1-inch thana maps and the Charge 
"Register written up in duplicate, circle by circle. One copy formed the 
Circle Register and was prepared for the Supervisor while the other remained 
with the Charge Superintendent. Circle maps were also supplied to the 
Supervisors, prepared by cutting up a thana map along the lines of circle 
boundaries and pasting the portions one for each circle on plain paper. There 
has been a consensus of opinion among District Census Officers that these circle 
maps -were of very little use. They can, however, be prepared very easily 
and if in one or two instances only in a district they lead to the detection of 
areas omitted they will have served their purpose. _ The circles having been 
marked with a coloured pencil on a thana map it is very easy to prepare a 
duplicate for cutting up, by placing a clean map over the marked one ngavist 

a window-pane and going over the coloured lines with a coloured pencil as 
they show through. 

C. — Selection and Appointment of Census Officers. 

9. The District Census Officer.— In each district a Deputy Collector 
was selected and appointed in June 1920 to be in general charge of the census 
operations in the district. It was essential that he should be an officer who 
could tour freely and his name was reported to Government with a view to his 
being left in the district till the census was over. In no cose in Bengal die 
the District Officer himself undertake the direct supervision of census opera- 
tions, although many District Officers took a great deal of interest in what 
was being done and made a point of inspecting the arrangements which had 
been made in the areas to which their tours took them. The District Census 
Officers appointed were men of varying capacity and energy and the whole 
proceedings in the district closely reflected then* -characters. The District 
Census Officer should not. be Sadar Subdivisional Officer as he was in Dacca. 
The Census Code did not define the position of the Subdivision.*!! Officer in 
regard to census work. When the District Magistrate was in close touch 
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with what was being done he defined this at an early stage, but in some districts 
where this was not done difficulties croppedup. The District Census Officer 
is the officer with whom the Provincial Superintendent corresponds and to 
whom he sends instructions for dissemination and forms for distribution and 
use. How far he is able to maintain the responsibility for arranging the 
formation of census divisions, selection of Census Officers and instruction in 
procedure in subdivisions depends very much on the nature of the district. The 
Subdivisional Officers must help him out in large districts and especially in 
districts where communications are not easy during the rains, when prelimin- 
ary arrangements for the census have to be completed. I would suggest for the 
benefit of my successor in 1931 that in addressing District Magistrates 
requesting them to select an officer to be District Census Officer he should also 
request them to indicate, what they propose shall be the relationship between 
the District Census Officer and the Subdivisional Officers, and in what manner 
the responsibility for census work in the subdivisions shall be divided between 
them. In any case it is important that the District Census Officer shall meet 
the Subdivisional Officers from time to time even if the latter have been given 
the major part of the responsibility. 

10. The Charge Superintendent. — All the changes which have taken place 
in the last half century in this country have left the thanadar the only officer 
of Government in rural areas in many parts of the Province who has sufficient 
influence and sufficient means at his disposal adequately to fill such post as 
that' of Census Charge Superintendent. There are now, however, other 
officers in some parts whose services can be used and at this census an 
effort was made to use them, mainly with the object of relieving the 
police of as much as possible of the arduous duty which the census 
throws upon them. Thus the instructions of the Census Code provid- 
ed that the services of police officers were not to be used in towns, and in 
rural areas where a thana was so large that it had to be divided into two or 
more charges, an effort was made to employ an officer of some other depart- 
ment in charge of one of the divisions. Sometimes it was a Sub-Inspector 
of Schools, sometimes a Sub-Inspector of Excise or a Khas Mahal Sub- 
Tahsildar. In a few instances Officers of the Court of Wards and the 
Agricultural Department were roped in and in one instance an Auditor of 
Co-operative Credit Societies. In almost every case in which they were 
employed these men worked willingly and well. I would have had more 
such employed but some District Census Officers did not like the experiment, 
realizing that in rural Bengal there is still no one else with the “ dakhil ” 
of the thanadar. This is true. When officers of other departments were 
employed it was necessary to depend largely on the thana as the distributing 
centre for forms and the like. In a few instances Circle Officers were employ- 
ed, but it was usually found that their hands were too full, and considered 
, better to depute them as inspecting officers over several charges than to 
attempt to tie them down .to the responsibility of a single charge. Sub-In- 
spectors of Schools were able to utilize the Services of school masters as 
Supervisors and their boys as enumerators, and it was found that masters 
of High English Shcools did not work willingly under the supervision of the 
Thana Officers although masters of lower grade schools did not object to being 
under the police. There were in some places, particularly in Burdwan, ele- 
ments of jealousy between the members of newly formed Union Boards and 
the thana officers. Whether such jealousy will increase as time goes on or 
. whether it is only a symptom of the present state of political unrest, the' 
future will decide. The Circle Officer will, in future, be the natural superior 
to choose if the Union Boards are given a definite share in the responsibility 
for the census, and in 1931 as many of them as possible should be employed. 
In this connection I would urge that as far as possible the dates for elections 
to Local Governing Bodies should be £0 arranged that they do not come near 
the time of the census. Coming after the elections to the Legislative 
Councils and nearer to the actual census day the elections to Locai Boards 
on this occasion interfered very much with census arrangements by taking 
'up much of the time of officers who were also doing census work. 

11. Supervisors and enumerators. — In rural areas in spite of the rise 
in prices which had taken place during recent years, which has hit the small 
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middleman in the land system very hard, there is still a large leisured class. 
The joint family system is still unbroken and it very commonly happens that 
while some members of a middle class faffiily are employed in service or in 
business away from home, other members remain, in the ancestral homestead 
doing practically nothing though nominally looking after the small ancestral- 
property. To them it is a task full of interest and amusement to undertake 
the enumeration of their co-villagers among whom they have 1 lived all their 
lives, whether they are men with whom they are on terms of friendly intimacy 
or whom party faction has made their deadly enemies after 'the fashion of 
rural life. It is therefore still easy to recruit supervisors and enumerators 
in the country. In the towns it is different and the difference is very marked 
when the neighbourhood of Calcutta ' is reached, In rural areas both 
supervisors and enumerators grumbled, at having to spend a few pice on 
materials for painting numbers on houses and plain paper for preparing 
draft schedules, but it was comparatively very few whose grumblings were 
signs of real discontent. In some parts of most districts, especially towards 
the * end of 1920 when " Non-Co-operation .” began to be preached in 
towns and advertised in vernacular newspapers; enumerators here and there 
began to throw up their jobs. Threats of prosecution were effective in some 
instances and in others prosecutions were set on foot. The common result 
of these cases was that they were withdrawn at the accused going back 
willingly to his work. There were 64 prosecutions of this sort m Bakarganj 
all of which were withdrawn and 28 in Pabna. Students were sometimes 
offenders in this matter, they were not ordinarily prosecuted but merely 


replaced by more reliable persons. 

The census is a matter in which Local Governing Bodies are necessarily 
interested. The principle that municipalities shall be responsible in a large 
measure for their own census is already recognized. In Bengal every 
municipality meets the cost of the census within its limits. I he only 
exception is Calcutta for the Census of which Goveraromt pays haH the cose 
By 1931 the Union Boards formed under the Village Self-Government Act m 
Bengal will have found their feet. In all their activities the numbers and 
classes of the population over which their authority extends are matters 
which require to be considered. A direct connection with ° 

enumeration and a share in the responsibility for it will gn e the m< K * 
more intimate knowledge of the population un er e juri ^ Boards 

It would not be difficult, howev er, w „ • ^ these petty charges 

circles with members of the P«rd « MnmStL to be met 
regarding which there was much d ' scon i®“ 0 ^f on as much as Rs. 5. 
from Union Funds. They would nrnneements are responsible for 

The smallest municipalities imder presep^ ;irra „ m ms ^ ^required to 
the costs of enumeration (except the o ’ re The same arrange- 

pay for compilation and tabulation ms thel g the case of immicipali- 

menfc might, by similar notification to that issuea 

ties, be extended to Union Boards. * meeting 

If in 1931 the Union Boards under ff 6 , ^iv distributed fot 

these petty charges and if printed schedules . hatev £ r f or any pay- 

use in preparing a draft record, there is no . ^ what . different in the 
ment of enumerators m rural areas. The < In Calcutta I am 

neighbourhood of Calcutta and in the 3 . y, enumerators or at least 

is . " 

^ to the Administrative 

Report on the Census of the City. 
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District Magistrate would. issue general instructions to each Charge Superin- 
tendent on such lines for example as this: “In this charge SrialS 

fit US lnn °e hou ^-™berin g t0 run thr ougKout every mauza having not more 
than 200 houses. In the large mauzas in the lowliying area to thl north of 
the thana where homestead sites are commonly in long strips blocks may be 
marked off bef ore house-numbering and the houses numbered Separately in Lch 
block In large , mauzas m the south of the charge which lies high, 'a single 
serial may run through the beats of three chaukidars but a new serial should 
be begun with the beat of the fourth,” and that the Charge Superintendent 
should give written instructions to the Supervisors regarding each large 
mauza That this would be done proved too much to expect, and indeed the 
JJistriet Census Officers were not men capable of weighing the considerations 
involved and issuing such orders- Moreover, so early on in the proceedings 
they had not been relieved of much of the other work they had been doing, and 
with the census still 8 months ahead had not begun to study the Census Code 
or give their minds to its details. In some parts supervisors were left to 
decide for themselves what to do . More than one District Census Officer with 
whom I discussed the matter advocated turning out so many enumerators in 
a mauza and letting, them make up their 'blocks and number their houses as 
they liked. 

The experience of this census has shown in a most convincing manner that 
it is better in such a matter to lay down a hard and fast rule, and rural 
conditions do not vary so much in Bengal that serious inconvenience will 
arise from doing so. To mark out the blocks finally before house-numbering 
was successful in no wide area. House-numbering by “ paras ” is not 
satisfactory even in the small percentage of large villages which are divided 
into definite “ paras.” The process of house-numbering is not really one 
which takes a great deal of time. It is not important except in the very largest 
mauzas to start house-numbering at more than one point, but the painting of 
numbers Of several digits may be avoided by breaking the serial at the end of 
each block. For 1931 the best plan for Bengal will be to laydown that 
house-numbering shall be started at one point in every mauza within the circle 
and shall proceed systematically throughout the mauza. When the number 
45 is reached it should be considered the limit of a block, and the serial may 
start again with 1 and again go. up to 45 for another block and so on. The 
supervisor who is getting the' house-numbering done through his enumerators 
may arrange that where the number 45 is reached an enumerator may pass the 
paint pot and the house list on to another enumerator. _ The serial being 
broken in this manner allows of a distinct advantage in that any enumerator 
can afterwards number a house that has been missed out and enter it in the 
house list with the number following the last in the serial of his own block. 

The criticism may be levelled at the proposal that it is merely to revert 
to a practice already once discarded. The answer to this is that it was 
discarded in reference to Bihar. Bihar is now separated and rural coik i ions 
in Bengal are so far uniform that it will not lead to difficulty to a op 

uniform plan. , 

In any single district it is only a very few mauzas which contain more 
than 600 houses- Such have necessarily to be divided between more than 
one circle and house-numbering may be started independently m e. 
the boundaries of which will have been already determined. It ffl ajangj 1 
that some natural feature shall have been adopted to form such boundaries. 
The cases are few and such natural features are not li' 3 Officer at 

If a river, heel or main road is not available, the Census Offi. t 

the time of formation of Census Divisions should const nit the Sc tfement 
„ 16-inch maps in which he will certainly find some cattle path or stream ot 

which advantage can be taken. . . . , houses 

The rural enumerator is found to enjoy painting numbers on .the ^ sg 

of his co-villagers and they do not consider the IT 1 ™ to tfe ordinary 
seemed that the more complex the numbers nould ■ 'ph ' ‘ yj iere W as no 
individual the better did the enumerator think of l - : , num j, er an( { 

necessity and no instructions were issued to the effect . t- ■ . manv parts 

block number should not be put up as well as house mi, 
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these numbers were placed on all the houses in a block. This does no harm 
but it may be well to mention in the Code for 1931 that it is unnecessary. 

1*1. Definition of a house. — No difficulty seems to have been experienced 
anywhere over the definition of a house. It has remained unaltered since the 
Census of 1001 and is a unit, identical with that employed in assessing 
chaukidari tax. In this Province especially among Hindus the family home- 
stead, whether formally partitioned among the members or not, is divided or 
spreads out under its shelter of hetelnut and mango trees to accommodate 
each commensal group as it separates, it has been necessary, therefore, in 
common use to adopt a unit, in terms of which the homestead can lie divided. 
The commensal familv is the one. commonly used. There is, therefore, not 
likely at any time to lie any difficulty over the. present definition of a house. 
Conditions are somewhat different in towns, but their inhabitants arc always 
perfectly acquainted with rural conditions and in practice there is no difficulty 
over the definition in towns either. The Bengali “ basal bari" which has been 
used as a translation for “ occupied house " in the forms and Bengali editions 
of instructions is, however, by no means felicitous. It means the whole 
homestead site however many families may be included and cannot be applied 
to other buildings in which people will be found staying on the census night. 
"Thnkibar gihar" is a translation no better. Its nearest English equivalent 
is "living room". It seems that, an accurate translation of "occupied, house’’ 
cannot he obtained without the use of a relative sentence. This may seem 
cumbrous, hut I would advocate its use in the forms and instructions 'for 1931. 

15. Materials used for house-numbering. — Coal tar, gab juice and char- 
coal. and cent were suggested in the Census Code as suitable materials for 
house-numbering, but coal tar was the general favourite and proved a most 
suitable material, especially for the common type of Bengali lint. G'cru 
does well enough for mud lints and for masonry buildings plastered and white- 
washed and its. use has the advantage of being considered auspicious, but 
especially in Eastern Bengal coal tar does much better and there does not seem 
to be any difficulty in obtaining it locally, Garjav oil and lamp-black was used 
extensively in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and in Darjeeling district and 
Sikkim chalk. The latter is easily rubbed out and is not really suitable. 

30. Forms. — The innovations by which there was one from for the 
house list and the block list cf former censuses, and one form for Charge 
Register and Circle Register, proved successful. By this arrangement 
enumerators were supplied with copies of the parts of the Supervisor’s House 
Lists which referred to their blocks and Supervisors, with copies of the parts 
of the Charge Superintendents’ registers which referred to their circles. 
Multiplication of forms necessarily involves further explanation and instruc- 
tion, and the fact that one paper is on the face of it intended to be a 
duplicate of the other tends to reduce the number of discrepancies likely to 
be made between them. Further, that one form instead of two may be used 
ior alternative purposes reduces the wastage of forms. It would have been 
advantageous if the house list form had been ruled horizontally like the 
schedule form and one line used for each house. Not only would the forms 
have been neater but a more accurate estimate could have been made of the 
forms required and the expenditure of them more easily checked. Too much 
stress cannot be put on the importance of the check of house-numbering 
especially in sparsely populated areas in which it is difficult to get about, 
e.g., in Chittagong Hill Tracts, Tripura State, Darjeeling district, Sikkim, 
and in parts of such districts as Malda, Bankura and Jalpaiguri. 

E. — The Preliminary Enumeration. 

17. The date for commencement — The preliminary enumeration was 
commonly started before the dates given in the Census Code. This can be 
carried too far and be the cause of unnecessary changes in the schedule at the 
final enumeration. The dates given in the Code allowed time enough. It 
would, however, be a pity to check an enumerator in his keenness to begin 
work by not allowing him to start as soon as he likes. A keen enumerator, 
moreover, will probably correct his schedule by adding names of newcomers 
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f whom 1 he tears between his preliminary enumeration and the census dav 
In some ocalities where the population shifts very quickly, for eLmple in the 
bustees adjoining the mills along the Hooghly it was found 3 to W 
a second preliminary enumeration at the beginning of the week S which the 
final census day falls-. The coolies have the habit of changing their lodtn'ims 
at the end of the week and the second preliminary enumeration might g with 
dvantage, have been undertaken more frequently than it was Brick fields 

K 1 \ n on *5 - bank f- ?V\ e Hoo S% and alon g ^ railway lines out of 
Calcutta open and immediately Income populous centres during February and 
March. I he District Census Officers had to add some new circles and many 
new blocks even within a few days of the census and may be warned bv mv 
successor m 1931 to oe prepared to have to do this and to have enumerators 
selected for appointment 'at short notice. The same applies to brick fields 
near the bigger towns away from Calcutta though they depend much more on 
focal labour and it is usually only necessary to add a few more houses to the 
house list for existing blocks. 


18. Entry of “Caste, Tribe, or Race" among Muhammadans. — It 

is the entry of caste which arouses so much interest and excitement. If the 
caste column were omitted the census would pass off without at all disturbing 
the tranquility of the Bengal countryside. The heading of the column in 
English is “ Caste, Tribe, or Race ” and was translated into Bengali by the 
comprehensive word '‘Jati. 55 Muhammadans objected at once that “Jati” 
meant “ caste ” as amongst Hindus and that there is no caste among 
Muhammadans. There are however very distinct subdivisions among the 
Muhammadan community which are in some cases no doubt distinctions of 
“ race” but in other cases it is difficult to describe them except as following 
the Hindu meaning of caste closely. The distinctions between them were 
no doubt always very much looser than between the Hindu castes and are 
disappearing. In Eastern Bengal in 1911 the column headed “ Jati” was 
filled up for Muhammadans as individuals wished. There were, the ef ore, 
no rigidly correct figures with which to make comparison and feeling 
runs so high especially in the Eastern Bengal districts where the religious 
revivalist movements of the last century found so many adherents whether 
they called themselves Farajis, Wahabis or by any other name, that 
no attempt was made at the census to do otherwise than follow the Eastern 
Bengal procedure of 1911. Thus Jolahas, Kulus, etc., who had given up 
their traditional occupations had themselves entered as Karigar, Sheikh, etc., 
and Muhammadans who had improved their social position no doubt took 
advantage of the occasion to have themselves entered as Moghuls, Pathans 
and Saiyads and thereby vitiated distinctions which might have been based 
on considerations truly of race. 


Among Hindus. — Caste had been correctly entered in the schedules for 
Hindus in both Eastern and Western Bengal in 1911 and there has been no 
appreciable loosening of the rigidity of the Hindu caste system as, it has come 
down through very many' centuries- Every Hindu knows what his true caste 
is, and every one of his co -villagers knows it as well as he doea. Tet sorne 
among almost every caste except Brahmans are dissatisfied to be designated 
bv the old caste name. If the new name adopted for each caste were the same 
all over the Province and each caste adopted a name easily distinguishable 
from that adopted by others the objections to recording it would not be what 
it is, but even so confusion would be caused. Thus in Eastern B g< 
the Shahas were allowed to enter themselves Vaisya Shaha. Snnris also 
use the title Shaha and when Shahas were entered as Vai=,va -Shaha l 
entered themselves as Shaha, taking the addition of Vaisya m the one case _ to 
be the distinction between the two castes. On the other hand m a 
tors particularly when they were Brahmans and Kayasthas refused to u e 
the word Vaisya, and it wbuld therefore have been impos S h ^ 

of tabulating the figures to have treated all who wereenteredasb h aha 

without the addition of Vaishya as Sunns. The 

which the tables of 1911 shew — no Sunns at all in the Chitta 0 on 0 u 

and only 4T in the district of Dacca. 
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The rules of the present, census were drafted so as to permit any name or 
title that an individual gave to be entered in the column for his name. It was 
hoped that this would satisfy and indeed it did satisfy many. Names become 
of no importance as soon as the enumeration is done and no entry in the name 
column is carried on to the. slips. Thus by the instructions that were issued 
no objction was made to the entry of the Jugis by the title of Deb Nath 
and their women Devi. For the Namasudra the entry of such titles as 
Haidar, Biswas, Mazumdar, Rai, etc., was permitted and Sunris were entered 
with the title of Shaba. Some of the Rajbansis who asked to be entered as 
Kshattriya were appeased by being permitted to have the title Barman entered . 
in the schedules after their names. Other titles, some of which may be 
described as fantastic, were adopted- Dhobis called themselves Sultla Das, 
Napits Chandra Das, Patnis Tarini Das, Tiyars Tilak Das and Shiba. Das, 
and so on. No such entries in the column for “name” cause any trouble at 
later stages. 

But all were by no means satisfied by this means and in such parts 
feeling ran high, and dissatisfaction was increased when the news spread that 
in Assam any man's caste would be recorded exactly as he gave it. The 
Ohasi Ivaibarttas had been permitted in 1011 to be entered as Mahisya. and 
their energies, the organisation of their caste Shav litis, and a considerable 
amount of money were, expended in propaganda directed against the adoption 
of the term by any of the other castes. .Taliya Kaibartta, Patni and Tiyar, etc., 
who claimed it, and who also had rulings from pandrts to back their claims. 
The following are a number of the claims put forward in various localities : — 


_ C«!t. 

Cfc«! c n.vni chlm?d. 

CmI>. 

C*it « name eUImed. 

Rnjbansi 

Kshattriya, Rrntyn Rabat- | 
triyn, Unrnn Kshattriya. j 

Shahn 

Vni«yn Shnhn, Vnisyn Bnni- 
Ityn, Vnisyn llarindrn 

Knvastha 

Kshattriya. 


Shnhn. 

Sntrndhar 

Vnisyn, Vnisyn Sutr.idlmr. : 

Bain Banin 

VniRyn "nnikyn. 

Uadi 

Kshattriya. 

Onndha ISnnik ... 

Vnisyn Gnndltnbnnikyn, 

Katnnr 

Komar Kshattriya, Kshatri, 


Vnisyn. 


Kartnaknr. 

(ionla 

Sadpop, Vnisyn Gop. 

Pundnri 

’ Potmdra Kshattriya 

Knhi 

Toli. 

Knliar (Ravvani) ... 

Chandra Vnisyn, Kshattriya, i 

Tcli 

Tili, Vnisyn. 

Pod ’ 

Pound™ Kshattriya, Rrntyn ; 

Tili 

VniB yti. 


Kshattriya. 

Kural 

Jut,''- 

Koch 

Rnjbansi, Koch Kshattriya. 

Jnei 

Jogi. 

Malo 

Rnjbansi, Bratya KbIioI- 

Gancsh 

Tnntubai. 


triya, Jlialln Kshaltriyn, 

Tnnti ... 

Tnntubni, Vnisyn Dasak. 


Mnlla Kshattriya, Mnlla 

Chnsa Dhobn 

Snlchnei. 


Bnrtnati. 

Chnsn dhobn(Hnln- 


Jalia Kaibartta ... 

Mnhisyn, Adi Kaibartta, 

dlinr, Mnlda) ... 

Snilpop. 


Rnjbansi. 

Gnnral 

Mayra. 

Patni 

Mnhisyn, Itajbansi, Lnpta 

Itishi 

Bnidyn Rishi. 


Mahinyn. 

' Nnpit ... 

Chandra Bnidyn. 

Tiynr 

Mnhisyn, Itajhnnsi. 

Chnmnr 

Glmrmnknr. 

Kncbnru 

Mayra 

Uarui 

Kaynstbn. 

Kayasthn Kuri. 

Kaynstha, Vaisyi, Vnisyn 
Baruijibi, I.nta B.nidya. 

j Chunnri 

Clmmnknr. 


The majority of these claims but not all are attempts by persons of the castes 
in the middle and lower parts of the Hindu social scale to identify themselves 
with one or other of the ancient Varnas. They are not classified in the list 
above. They are merely placed together in a manner which will show what 
hopeless confusion would be produced in the caste tables if all the claims were 
acceded to. A few could safely be permitted. The Jalia Kaibarttas for 
example were in many cases recorded as Adi Kaibartta. How difficult it is 
to deal with petitions containing these claims and how necessary it is that 
District Census Officers who receive such petitions shall make no concessions 
without reference to the Provincial Superintendent may easily be understood. 
Such an officer might think he was running no risk by allowing Bais Baniyas 
in such a district as Malda to be entered Baisya Banikya. Only afterwards 
would it be found that elsewhere it was a name claimed by Shahas. 

19. The Rajbansis . — The hardest fought claim was that of the Rajban- 
sis to be entered Kshattriya. In 1911 they claimed Bratiya Kshattriya, a 
term which signifies a Kshattriya who has neglected his caste obligations, 

3 , 
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!f during thedwmlea very large minder had taken Me sacred thread and 
t ht t -ii.il' u.iitii' Hfumwl iti HU 1 no lunger Kniislied them. They Jmve ownn- 
u.-ii tjfjnsi-im ,•„«(! t loro is « n.-Jw.*rl; of ea sfes Sum it is among then They 
ht ,! *' 1 o|kv 1 »Ti” rtor at Jhrganj in bhmjpur, min through force 

ntrour. Dilimmir ii nrf .1 :i,t itl 1 f f 1 1 »» » 4 llAW 1*, * 1 1 ° , .i 7 


# - 1 1 ' 4 rv 1 u j ijjimjuur, n uironmi jniw 

,ir / T «nd Jalpntgun where they formed almost (he 

whole populishnn, fniiinera {nrs who were Ka jbamds and could not be replaced 
1 <S f hole were none of of her caste;: in the villa, ties willing or capable of replacing 
Uuau. t hrea trued to strike ii their demands were not acceded to. T met their 
acknowledged leader, I’m Sahib IVindmntin Harman, a member of the Lecis- 
hiuye t onrreii, in Calcutta, mid with a number of other leading Ibiibamis 
again in lumgpur. It was e\|>l:iined and I am sure understood that if the 
bnuun-ns were entered m Kshcinrivas, the K avast has many or whom were 
enumerators would see that Kay.-.stlns t-ni were entered Kslmttriva, for that 
old agitation on their part flint they are Kshnttriyas is by no means dead, and 
that the saint' thing would happen in the ease of several other castes, Malo 
Koch. Puiidari, etc., and the caste tables would be vitiated. Finally it was 
agreed that Kajbamis who were enumerators might write their caste fellows 
IfnibnnM (Ksiiaff r tya). This docs not altogether get over the difficulty for 
there is still the danger that the slip copyist finding two wowks in the caste 
column will copy only one oi them and the omission go undetected, but con- 
c‘‘,<nau to this extent was absolutely necessary to avoid a break-down in the 
arrangements. The sumo instructions were purposely not given to enumera- 
tor' t, ‘ ,lf h“r castes } had also to promise to use the term Ilajbansi 
(Kslrnttriva) in f bo rensim Tables. 


ltd. Resolutions in public meetings against the entry of caste at all. — In 
sonm {tarts the excitement amused by the entry of caste took a curious turn. 
Meeting.: were hold, attended often by pleaders and others of high caste who 
were n<»t personally interested in the agitation, and resolutions passed to the 
effect that caste was not a matter into which Government had any right to 
enquire and recommending the public to refuse, information on the subject. 
Seeing that the question regarding caste, had been prescribed by Government, 
and under the Census Act the question was one which individuals were legally 
hound to answer, such resolutions were improper. The form they took was, 
however, merely a reflection of the existing political condition in India. In 
another country the resolutions could have expressed the consensus of opinion 
in the meetings that “the enquiry into caste of individuals produces an amount 
of excitement and discontent which more than outweighs the advantages 
obtainable in the use of the resultant statistics." In this form the resolution 
deserves examinat ion. 

2 \ . Suggestions for 1931 .—by 1931 the political situation may be easier 
but the dissatisfaction with the old caste names will undoubtedly have 
increased as it has done in successive, decades up to the present. Statistics 
of caste are verv valuable as the leaders of every caste and the numerous 
representatives from among them whom I met. at once admitted. Census 
Talile IX showing Education by caste. Table XVI Age and Civil Condition by 
caste and XXI Occupation by caste are tables which every leader of his caste 
is interested in. On the other hand incorrect caste statistics are not only 
valueless but misleading, and the inclusion of them in the Census Tables 
would tend to discredit tlic whole census operation and its results, lhe 
figures for Jolalias and Kulus among the Muhammadans are utterly value- 
less as statistics, and even the psychological interest that they possess is very 
little. Tf caste statistics for Hindus are not to be dropped in 1931 it is 
essential that Census Officers shall do their best to discover ana cntei t le 
true caste of individuals by the old terms which are known and understood 
by all. It would strengthen the hands of the Census Officers very much it the 
question whether caste shall be recorded or not is placed before the Keroimed 
Councils, the difficulties which arose at this census explained, _ and the 
matter discussed at length when the Census Act is passed. The decision may 
be expected to be in favour of the completion of the statistics which are 
indeed very valuable ones, while the objections to the enquiry are mam y 
ones of sentiment among the lower classes. 
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I would futlicr suggest that the column should be left blank for Muham- 
madans; that the Provincial Superintendent should print and issue the caste 
index and list of vague terms such as formed appendices X and XT to the 
Census Code early, and local ollicers requested to pass no orders on caste 
petitions without consulting him. They should be instructed to lay stress on 
the fact that no attempt will be made in connection with the census to place 
the castes in order of precedence and that in the tables they will be set out 
not otherwise than in alphabetical order; and to show petitioners the forms 
of Census Tables IX and XXI Education and Occupation by oaste. The 
leaders in these agitations can readily be made to understand that it is the 
more advanced of each community who wish to discard their old caste name. 
If they are allowed to do so and their caste identity is obscured, the statistics 
of Tables IX and XXI will be based on conditions among the less advanced 
of the caste and will consequently make the community out more backward 
than it really is. In dealing with applications and applicants it should always 
be remembered that the bulk of the enumerators are Bhadralok, few of whom 
have any sympathy with the claims put forward, and many of whom will be 
bitterly opposed to them, holding them foolish, impudent or even sacrilegious. 
A Brahman enumerator in Mymensingth said he would rather caste oil' his 
sacred thread than do anything so unscriptural as write down a Jugi woman 
Debi, and thousands of others held the same sentiments. One unprejudiced 
in the matter is inclined to sympathise with the agitation, but that sympathy 
is to some extent alienated when it is realized that the agitators do not aim 
at breaking the caste system — quite the reverse, for they are at least as insis- 
tent upon combating the claims of castes whom they consider lower than them- 
selves as in advancing their own claims. Much bitterness was caused by the 
propaganda of Chasi Ivaibarttas (Mahisya) against the claims of other com- 
munities to the term Mahisya or any variation of it. Such communities are 
prepared to spend large sums on their propaganda and, use may sometimes 
be made of it by the Census Superintendent for it is exceedingly difficult 
to disseminate instructions to enumerators in this matter through a staff 
of Census Officers who as a body are out of all sympathy with such claims 
by the lower castes- 

22. The check of the preliminary enumeration. — A Hindu festival the 
Sivaratri puja came at the time when the preliminary enumeration was to 
have been nearly completed and there were for most districts in the Province 
two days’ holiday, a Monday and a Tuesday. The festival is one not generally 
kept by fasting or feasting. Arrangements were made for Courts and Govern- 
ment Offices except those under the High Court to be closed on the previous 
Saturday and this Monday and Tuesday so that 4 clear days were available 
during which clerks were sent out in all directions to check the schedules. 
’They had had previous instructions and were also armed with the “ list of 
common mistakes” which proved a very useful document although it might 
with advantage have been in Bengali and printed in rather larger quantities. 
In some districts they checked practically all the enumeration books and the 
general opinion expressed by District Census Officers is that their employment 
was very usdful indeed, though less so in the districts near Calcutta 
than further away. The reason for this is that the enumerators nearer 
Calcutta were more capable persons than further away and the clerks 
in Government Offices are on the other hand less capable and less willing 
workers. The value of this deputation of clerks depends upon the knowledge 
they have of the rules for filling up the schedule and this depends as much 
upon the care in the District Census Officer expends on their instructions as 
on themselves. It cannot be doubted that at this census the arrangement 
proved a success and that when this was not decidedly the case the reason 
was the slackness of the District Census Officer. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the printed instructions 
were not sufficiently studied by the enumerators and that they gained more 
knowledge of rules" and procedure from the oral instructions they received 
and the experience gained by writing a draft record on plain paper and 
having it corrected. Only one District Census Officer is, however, in favour 
of having the instructions to enumerators separate from the “ cover,” and it 
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seems likely that it will, always be necessary to rely- on oral more than written 
instructions. As has been already mentioned it is worth considering whether 
it would not pay to provide sufficient forms for a rough record to be copied into 
clean forms afterwards. The expense would be considerable, but much dis- 
content among enumerators at -having to provide plain papers themselves 
would be removed The rough schedules, if forms are supplied by Govern- 
ment, should be collected and destroyed in the face of the legal provision which 
makes the Census Records confidential. Even as it was some “ Khasra” 
schedules of 1911 were produced before one District Census Officer to prove 
liow on& section of the community had been recorded ten years before 


23 -. J. h . e Distinction between rent payers and rent receivers.— In the 

Bengali edition of the Instructions to Enumerators, printed on the Enumera- 
tion Book cover an attempt was made to arrange for the simplification of the 
entry of rent receivers and cultivators. The word 'praja was to be entered 
for all kinds of cultivators and the word b > s haybho g i for all landlords and 
middlemen in the land system. The instructions proved a stumbling 
block m some instances and some District Census Officers in their reports 
have suggested that they 'should not be repeated. The experience in 
the offices where the statistics were abstracted from the schedules 
and tabulated shows that by the time the schedules were finally 
completed the difficulties had been got over. The difficulties of the experiment 
were largely on account of its novelty. Much is; remembered from one census 
to the next and it is probable that the use of the terms prescribed in this census 
may produce no difficulties at the next. The term praja is far less likely to 
cause trouble than the use of literal translations of the English equivalent 
“ rent payer.” The alternative is to let the enumerator fill up the column 
for occupations in his own words, for occupations connected with agriculture 
as for other occupations and leave the classification of the terms used to be 
done in Central Offices. This will commonly involve difficulties and be the 
cause of mistakes owing to the fact that the same term has so often a different 
shade of meaning in different parts, and even in the same part the term by 
which a tenant’s right is described often does not distinguish whether he 
cultivates himself or sublets to others. Thus the word jot in Dacca district 
commonly expresses the right of one ordinary raiyat- while in Jalpaiguri 
a jot is a middle- right. The use of terms in which the tenant describes 
himself becomes hopelessly misleading as to his occupation in a locality such 
as Noakliali district and parts of Tippera where the custom has grown up by 
which an ordinary cultivator pays a premium to his landlord and acquires a 
a permanent right which in form and on paper is the right of a middleman 
and is described as patni, shikmi, etc., terms commonly used to describe 
middlemen’s rights. It was to meet such difficulties as these that the words 
praja and bishaybhogi were prescribed, and also to provide so that the sorting 
for Table XVII should, without any delay for classification of terms being 
necessary, separate the agricultural occupations to be dealt with in Table 
XVIII. The instructions should, in any case, state explicitly that one who 
pays rent in kind or shares to produce of land which he has cultivated with 
the man from whom he holds it should be returned as cultivators and not as 
farm servants, without raising the burning question whether by his cultivation 
he has acquired any rights in the land. The word bishaybhogi appeared in 
the instruction to enumerators in 1911 as an equivalent for Tent receiver. 

It might be used to describe the occupation of a money-lender and one living 
on dividends paid by an industrial concern, and another word might have 
served the purpose better. It is, however, very difficult to find one, and 
the experience in tabulation showed that other terms had been used or 
money-lenders and those living on their incomes. 


F. — The Final Enumeration. 

24 The date chosen.— The final census took place on March 18th, 
between 7 pm and midnight. On this occasion the enumerators made a final 
round of their blocks, struck out from the schedules the name of persons who 
had died or gone away and entered new-born infants and new-comers. Die 
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date fell a week iater than in 1911 and that was a week later than the census 
before. The 18th of March is too late to be a suitable date in Bengal for it 
brings the final census too far into the season of storms in the Eastern part of 
the Province. Especially during the early part of the season these storms 
always come within two or three hours before or after sunset and this year the 
enumerators were delayed by them from going out on their final rounds in 
more than one locality, notably in Faridpur and Jalpaiguri districts where it 
rained till 8 p.m., and in Khulna. As far as the weather in Bengal is con- 
cerned it is better not to put the date of the final census later than the 
first week in March. In 1931 the moon will give suitable dates just about 
the end of February. For Bengal that will be a better time to choose than 
the corresponding period in the next lunar month. The Jews in Calcutta 
protested that to have chosen Friday night was objectionable on the ground 
that their Sabbath commenced at sunset on Friday. They are, however, a 
very small community and it is not many that keep the Sabbath strictly, and 
their protest had in any case come too late to be listened to. Friday is on most 
counts the best day of the week to choose. It was found, however, that some 
of the mills round Calcutta were working short time and were closed on 
Saturdays. The men were being paid on Friday night, and after getting 
their pay numbers of them with their families left their lodgings either to go 
home or to move into others, while many went off that night to the toddy shops. 
The District Officer of Howrah accordingly requested managers to defer 
. paying their men till the Saturday morning. Some arranged to do so, but 
others demurred on account of the unrest which was manifesting itself among 
labourers on all sides. Should the mills be working short time in 193J the 
same difficulties may be anticipated. In 1911 in certain mill bustees in 
Barrackpore subdivision where the coolies rent their quarters by the week 
and commonly change them on a Sunday the experiment of a second prelim- 
inary enumeration at the beginning of the week in which the final census day 
fell was tried with success. It was repeated this time with equally success- 
ful results. The interval from Monday to Friday is just long enough for 
a second preliminary round. 


25. The provisional totals. — The preparation of the provisional totals 
bepan either at midnight or on the morning after the census. Enumerators 
met their Supervisors 0 and prepared abstracts for their blocks. The Super- 
visors then completed summaries for their circles and sent them to the Charge 
Sup°rintendnts who collected the figures in their charge summaries and sent 
them either to the Subdivision^ Officer or direct to the District headquarters. 
The former plan was the more commonly adopted. As there had been census 
kolidavs for the check of the preliminary enumeration, so it was arranged 
that offices should be closed in order that clerks could be sent out to assist m 
getting in the provisional totals. Courts and offices were closed after midday 
nn top i Qih "Friday on the Saturday and on the Monday. The courts under 
Distrffit 8 Tud^es as well as those under the District Magistrates were closed 
™?er un^fSed orfers from the High Court. The .Judicial Depart^ 
when consulted in the matter at the time that arrangements were being made, 

had demurred at the closingof the Civil and .lesions part, and neither J nor 
nuuemiuieu. at n(r ° , them to be oJo-ed lor the final census or 

the District Census * -e ■' OI - t j, e c l e rks attached to them, until 

had arranged to make use oi the - -J . J « f , 


closing of other Government omces 'p. f r * T 

sendees of their clerks proved a very sucjc-tA arr..._ - 

been better to have had tne At oat in time to 

closing after midday did not to allow lit 

areas. Railway services are usnalh arra ^ rh , ed 
away after court hours and often wh - itl 
clerks were still unable to set out b, ■ r whc f l Charge Sur 
hand circle summaries had m nios far e! r -r>:~ 

by the morning of the Sunday and « w . -v, : 
in the subdivisional and district be.m < I " - jogj for man 

Friday i= likely to be chosen as the census da, in 


do c-tag/t 


Monda- 
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is the best day of the week to choose. It will be well to make the whole dav 
on the Friday and the Saturday census holidays. The offices may conveniently 
he opened again on the Monday morning. * • * 

Some considerable enthusiasm was aroused in the competition to be the 
first Supervisor in the charge to pass his figures to the Charge Superintend- 
ent, to be the first Charge Superintendent in the district to get them into 
headquarters, and to be the first District Census Officer to telegraph his totals 
to Calcutta and Simla. The date and hour at which the Officers in charge sent 
-off their telegrams giving the provincial totals for their districts were as 
follows : — 


Serial i 
No. j 


— 



I>4te. 

Heir*. 

l 

Coocli Bebar 




20lb March 1921 

i 

j 11-16 A.?!. 

~0 

How tali 

... 


... 

Ditto 

!2-3'i r . H . 

45 

i 

Noakhali 



... 

Ditto 

3-5 „ 

-4 

Bogia 



... 

Ditto 

6-35 „ 

-5 

Bakfirganj 



... 

Ditto 

7-10 „ 

=3 ! 

Faridpur 



... 

21st March 1921 ... 

12-30 „ 

7 ; 

Birbhnm 



... 

Ditto 

2-0 „ 

•8 i 

Nadia 



... 

Ditto 

50 „ 

■9 ; 

Dinajpur 


• •• 


Ditto 

5 0 „ 

20 

Darjeeling 


• • 

... 

Ditto 

7-20 

u 

Bankura 


... 


Ditto 

7-45 „ 

12 

Suburbs of Calcutta in tbe 24-Pargauas 

... 

Ditto 

8-0 „ 

13 

Rnjshohi 

« •• 

V 

... 

Ditto 

9-50 A.st. 

14 

Jtur»bidal>ad 

... 

... 

— 

22ml March 1921 

8-45 „ 

15 

Malda 

... 

■ a. 

... 

Ditto 

9-15 „ 

16 

Midnapure 


... 


Ditto 

9-25 „ 

17 

Uooghly 


... 

... 

Ditto 

10-0 „ 

18 

19 

20 

-21 : 

Tippcra 

Burdwan 

Jcssorc 

Dacca 


... 

... j 

• J 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10-0 „ 

11- 15 

12- 35 l\K. 

1-10 

4-41 „ 

■22 1 

23 i 

Rangpur 

Chittagong 


... 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5-30 „ 

‘7*5 , f 

24 

Mymcusingh 




23rd March 1921 

9-35 A.Jr. 

25 

Khulna 



f 

» 

Ditto '•* 

5-0 

-•20 

Raima 



... j 

i 

24th March 1921 

2-0 . „ 

•27 

Calcutta 

* 


**\j 

$ 

. > 

Ditto •" | 

f 

4-16 

28 

Jalpatguri 


... 

"t 

9 $.$(} t , 

■29 j 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

... 

... * 

t 

t 

i 

Ditto — j 

1 

25tli March 1921 1 

D! 0 A.st. 

no 1 
? 
i 

Fnj*ura hinte 



I 

Ditto i 

;•« r o. 

31 | 

24-Pargan.vi 

*** 


... | 
i 

. ** »«-.*> 



The figures for Sikkim w 
the 18th. 


('here there was no final enumeration c.unc n» 





NON’-SYNCimOXOUS AREAS. 


I9r 


20. Suggestions. — It was found that in spite of the explicit instruc- 
tions which were issued to the contrary column 2 of the schedule the. 
serial of the number of persons was filled up before the final enumeration. 

I would suggest the addition of the yords “ not to be filled up till after the 
final census ” in the heading of the column. It might also be useful to print, 
no figures in this column in the specimen schedule but instead to print down 
the length of it “ to be filled up at the morning of such and such a date ” (the 
day after the filial census), 'flic order of the columns in the enumerators’ 
abstract should be changed so that the total is placed after the columns for 
total males and total females. This is the natural order for the circle and 
charge summaries and to have a different order in the abstract tends to intro- 
duce mistakes in transposing figures. More than one District Census Officer 
suggests that it would be better not to prescribe in the Census Code any last 
dates and hours by which provisinal figures should be passed on, ns the slacker 
Census Officers are inclined to be satisfied if they get them in within the time 
mentioned. Others suggest that the circle summaries and charge summaries 
should be in Bengali. The transposition from Bengali to English figures 
must come somewhere and if is very easy for anyone to make a mistake in this. 
Mistakes are less likely to be made in dealing with small numbers than with 
large numbers, and are avoidable when one man reads out figures and another 
man takes them down. This method is more likely to be used by the Super- 
visor whose enumerators have come to him in person than by the Charge Super- 
intendent or a clerk in the District Office to whom the figures are sent by a 
cliaukidar or other messenger. The man selected ns Supervisor can almost 
always manage English figures without difficulty and will often have a Govern- 
ment clerk at hand to heip. I repeat the suggestion because several District 
Census Officers made it, but- 1 do not consider it a good one. 

G. — Non-synchronous areas. 

27. The Census Code lays down a procedure considered suitable for 
a normal plains district and adds that special arrangements should be made 
for areas where conditions are such that the final revision of the record can- 
not be carried out in its entirety. It is, however, by no means generally 
admitted that even in a civilized country a census is best carried by methods 
which provides for a final revision in one night. The method has not been 
attempted for instance in the United States of America. The case of remote 
areas where the population is very thin, where wild animals make it danger- 
ous to be out at night and where it is difficult to get about either on account 
of the thickness of the jungle or th'e precipitousness of the hills, should be 
treated not so much on consideration whether the procedure provided for 
the plains can by any means be carried out, as whether another procedure 
would not produce equally good results with much less trouble to those who 
carry it out. In the Census of 1911 it does not appear that a modification 
of the normal form of. procedure was proposed for any part of the hill area, 
in Darjeeling district, in the Chittagong Hill Tarcts or in Tripura State, 
and following the procedure of that Census Local Officers at first proposed' 
the formation of census divisions in them as in the plains. For Chittagong 
Hill Tracts.and Tripura State the number of enumerators that it was proposed 
to appoint rose almost to the level of the total number of literates who had 
been counted in these areas ten years before and it was obvious, therefore, 
that many had been selected for appointment as Census Officers who must 
have been quite unfit for the job. Accordingly the local officers were requested 
to revise the arrangements, throw two blocks into one as often as there w r as: 
any doubt as to the capacity of an enumerator to do his work satisfactorily,, 
and to give up the attempt at a final census after sunset if it appeared con- 
venient to do so. It was pointed out that errors due to there being a day census 
in one area and a night census in another arose on the boundary line between 
the two areas, and that it was therefore important to reduce the length of this; 
boundary to a minimum by making the non-synchronous census areas as com- 
pact as possible and to choose natural boundaries for them. Accordingly it 
was arranged that the census should be a day census throughout the Chittagong 
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Hiil Tracts except for the headquarters station of Ranuamati for nmoh nf 
iripura State and m Darjeeling district for the part* of Kalimoonn sub 
dmsion beyond the RiUi river (except the Government Cinchona Eat on 
gardens), the Kalimpong Forest Division and the Singlela Range 
in the Darjeeling Forest Division. The Census was also finally checked fipfmV 
sunset instead of after in the Madhupur jungle in 

“ some o£ the islands in Noakhali 'district. None of lese a^s had 
been made definitely non-synchronous areas in 1911, though the final nmht 
census m all of them must have been somewhat a farce. In Western Beneal 
the foJimvmg were non-synchronous census areas. They were much the same 


Midnapore District. — Fifteen circles in Binpur police-station, 2 circles 
m Nayanpur police-station and 1 circle and 10 blocks in 3 
others in Thangram police-station. 

Bankura District.-— Four Circles and part of a fifth in Banibandh 
police-station. 

28. Sikkim. — No attempt at any final census was made in Sikkim. 
Here the arrangements of 1911 were closely followed, paid Charge Superin- 
tendents two in number and 12 paid Supervisors being employed. When 
preliminary arrangements were being made the post of Political Agent was 
being held by Mr. C. A. Bell, who had gone at a Mission into Tibet and it 
was, therefore, arranged that I should correspond direct with the General 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja, who would collect the provisional 
totals and telegraph them direct to Calcutta and to Simla and would also carry 
out the work of slip copying. Babn B. L. Thapa, Head Clerk, in the 
Miscellaneous Department of the Government of Sikkim, who had had much 
to do with the arrangements in 1911, filled the position of the District Census 
Officer in a Bengal district, Of the two Charge Superintendents one was a 
State servant in the Excise Department and the other the Post blaster of 
Namchi whose services were lent for the occasion. Both had previous census 
experience. I was able to meet the twelve Supervisors in Ganlok at the end 
of October and they went out almost at once to begin house-numbering after 
a village register had been prepared on the same lines as in 1911. House- 
numbering was checked by the Supervisors and the officer corresponding to 
the District Census Officer. A considerable number of defects and omissions 
was found but these were rectified. The landlords (Thikadars) were given 
some responsibility. They were to check the house-numbering and to arrange 
for the inandals or their baidars or other suitable persons to act as enumera- 
tors. The enumeration was arranged to take place between January 15th 
and February 15th as in 1911 and February 11th was fixed as a date for enu- 
meration of wandering Tibetan herdsmen, travelling traders, guests in the 
houses of the inhabitants and the date up to which newly-born infants were 
entered and death recorded by striking out the name of the deceased from the 
schedules. It was not contemplated bv me nor laid down in the Rules for 1913 
which were re-issued that such a date should be fixed. It was an attempt to 
imitate the procedure for a plains district and in my opinion must either have 
been a farce or must have given a great deal of trouble for very little advan- 
tage. Emphatically it should not be repeated. In an area as difficult of 
communication as Sikkim is and must remain for many years to come, no 
attempt should be made at anything more elaborate than what in the plains 
is the procedure for the preliminary enumeration. A final enumeration might 
be done for the census of the little bazars found scattered over tlie conn n 
but should not be attempted otherwise. The enumeration was cheeked oy 
Supervisors, Charge Superintendents and the resultant figures sent fo the 
Capital. The provisional totals were telegraphed to me on the mU March 
the final census dav in the plains. The arrangements for the census suited 
admirably the nature of the country with its deep valleys and precipitous tut 
sides. A' more elaborate system would not have been successful. I w 
details of the system employed were printed in Chapter IF of the -odmini .t - 
tivc Report of the Census in Bengal and Sikkim 1931. and it is there o * 
unnecessary to print them again. 
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H, — Special Arrangements. 

29. Census of tea gardens, mines and factories. — The special procedure 
detailed in Appendix V of the Census Code to be used when it was considered 
necessary in the case of tea gardens, mines or factories was actually applied 
only to the tea gardens in Jalpaiguri district. In the coal mines, iron works, 
etc., in Asansol subdivision as well as in the mills up and down the Hooghly 
the ordinary procedure was adopted, th managers being invited to co-oper- 
nte, which they did with a will, and to choose supervisors and enumerators 
for appointment. The same arrangement was adopted for the tea gardens of 
Darjeeling and Chittagong districts, and I recommended it to the District 
Census Officer in Jalpaiguri district. He, however, was emphatic in stating 
his preference for the special procedure and it was adopted. It was after- 
wards apparent that he had not studied the census code or really appreciated 
the considerations involved. It was partly the special procedure which was 
responsible for the fact the Jalpaiguri district was by many weeks the last in 
which the formation of the census divisions was completed, the last by as long 
an interval from which a preliminary abstract of census divisions could be 
completed, and the last to send in its provisional totals. Any departure 
from normal procedure is a disadvantage in itself, as it involves the dissemina- 
tion and absorption of an Increased bulk of instructions, and the printing 
and distribution of special forms. In this case there was no corresponding 
advantage. The District Census Officer did by increased correspondence 
what could better have been done by personal interviews and verbal instruc- 
tion either by himself or by his Charge Superintendent, and delay was not 
the only disadvantageous result. There was no reason why he should not 
have been able to get into touch with the managers cf the gardens in that dis- 
trict as his fellow was able to do in Darjeeling. I would recommend that the 
rules corresponding to Appendix V of the Census Code should be cut out of the 
Code for 1931 and the normal procedure applied to all tea gardens, mines and 
factories. It is of course essential that managers shall be given the oppor- 
tunity of nominating Supervisors and enumerators as they are very chary of 
giving outsiders an excuse for mixing with their labour. In this connection 
I would suggest the advisability of deferring the Industrial Census of that 
is repeated in 1913 until after the regular census has been finished. 

30. Inland steamers. — The procedure described in Appendix VII of 
the Census Code was successfully applied, although some difficulty arose in 
distinguishing “ferry and feeder steamers,” and “mail” steamers. The rules 
were based upon the following considerations. There are steamers which 
ply between limits within the same district. The District Census Officer 
will have no difficulty in arranging for the census of these. There are on 
the other hand steamers which ply on routes extending sometimes through 
many districts. Some of them ply to a timetable but on the other hand some 
which are used to tow flats and boats are despatched by the local agents 
according to the convenience to the company’s freight service. The steamers 
called despatch steamers going up into Assam and up the Ganges have a 
timetable but now that their freight is much more important to the company 
than their passenger service it does not seriously try to run these steamers 
to time. It is impossible for the District Census Officers to make arrange- 
ments for the census of such steamers and arrangements are therefore made 
through the steamer companies. It being the intention to leave census 
arrangements for the steamers plying only within a single district to the 
District Census Officer and to ask the companies to make arrangements 
for the others, the use of the terms “feriy and feeder steamers” and “ mail ” 
steamers to distinguish the two classes is misleading. Mails are not carried 
by the Assam despatch steamers nor by steamers employed in towing flats 
down to Calcutta 7 with jute from such places as Narainganj and Chandpur 
but they travel through several districts on the way. On the other 
hand the steamer for instance from Barisal to Patuakhali both within 
the Bakarganj district maintains a mail service. The steamer companies 
were found unable to distinguish vessels plying within one .district from 
vessels on a run extending through several districts, owing to the fact that 
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they keep little or no cognizance of the boundaries of the civil districts but 
have the river area divided up in a different manner for their, own purposes 
What actually was done was that the steamer companies supplied a list of 
all their vessels and the work they were doing. I selected some and requested 
District Census Officers to deal with them, giving their names and the runs 
they were on and sent forms to the steamer companies requesting them to 
arrange for the census of the rest. At the request of the Provincial" Superin- 
tendents of Census m Assam and Bihar all the steamers belonging to the two 
large compames viz., The Indian General Navigation and Railway Company 
and the Eiver Steam f\ avigation Company, were dealt with by me "in the same- 
way. Steamers on runs within the boundaries of Bihar and Assam were- 
set apart to be dealt with in these Provinces while forms were supplied by 
me to the companies for steamers which might be going up into Bihar and 
Assam. ' ‘ 


The arrangements worked satisfactorily by which the enumeration books 
for steamers were made over to the enumerators or Supervisors at the first 
ghat at which they touched on the morning after the census, and no instances 
were discovered in which those on a river steamer escaped enumeration or 
in which the books were not brought into some district headquarters. Trouble 
did, however, arise at some points when for example a steamer was taken off 
one run and put on another or was put out of commission for repairs. Other 
difficulties arose in respect of flats and country boats belonging to the steamer 
companies. Flats moored against the bank to act as station pontoons against 
which passenger steamers would touch were dealt with by the enumerators 
at the ghats, but other flats moving or anchored and awaiting cargo were dealt 
with through the steamer companies. Some country boats belonging to the 
steamer companies ply in and about the Port of Calcutta, but not all. The 
companies indicated definitely that some plied only in the Port and the supply 
of schedules for these were left to be made by the Port Police who carried out 
the census of all but sea-going vessels in the Port ( vide Administrative Census 
Report for Calcutta)- For the other country boats forms were supplied from 
my office direct to the companies. Some of these boats were in the Port on 
18th March and the schedules were collected by the Port enumerators. Others 
were away from Calcutta and the schedules were made over to the enumerators 
at the ghats at which the boats touched the next day. 


31. Modification of arrangements suggested. — As far as this Province 
is concerned a better arrangement than to divide all steamers and their atten- 
dant flats and barges into two classes would be to leave all the vessels belong- 
ing to the same company to be dealt with in the same manner but to make 
different arrangemeits in respect of different companies. It would have been 
better to have arranged on this occasion with the two biggest steamer compan- 
ies the I.G.S.N. Co., and R.S.N. & Ry. Co., to supply them with forms and 
get them to complete the census. of all their vessels of all sorts. One or two 
other companies whose business is mainly in bringing down jute, etc., tovec 
in flats from Eastern Bengal waters to Calcutta and Messrs. Hoare Millars 
Line might have been asked to do the same and the remaining steamers and 
boats 'left to be dealt with by the District Census Officers. I recommend 
such an arrangement for 1931. Railway companies ferry steamers were 
treated as part of the railway service, an arrangement which needs no alter- 
ation. 


32. Cantonments.— Cantonments in Bengal are unimportant and g.n 
little difficulty. It was found impossible to follow the rule that an J ‘ 

Civil Officer should be selected to conclude arrangements w tli die mihktry 
officers, but no difficulty arose oh this score. Shortlv be or . ■ _ - : ' 

supply of forms had to be made to Fort V* llliam. The fir- - PP K ‘ ,. 

handed over and a receipt obtained but what became of them uas nmer dis- 
covered. No troops were on the move on the night of the i u 

33. Railways.— The method employed on railways in 1911 ™ re- 
call}’ changed by the Census Commissioner for tins census and the change n . 
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Joe considered emphatically a change for the better. Instead of the railways 
forming separate census units each station was included in the census unit 
•of the civil district in which it lay. The residents of small wayside stations 
were enumerated in the blocks in which the station buildings lay while 
passengers entering or alighting from the trains formed a block within the 
same circle. The residents in larger stations were enumerated in separate 
blocks. Still larger stations were formed into circles with blocks for residents 
and passengers but the circle supervisors were subordinate to the Superin- 
tendent of the Charge in which they lay, while the largest stations and rail- 
way settlements formed separate Charges. The great advantage which 
ensued was the correct and automatic distribution of the figures for the resi- 
dent railway staff and travelling population among the civil districts, 
police-stations and viauzas through which the railway ran, a distribution 
which had on former occasions to be done with great difficulty and much risk 
of mistake in office after the census papers had been collected . On account of 
the change the new rules were received rather late and in some districts the 
officers in charge who had assumed that the old practice would be repeated 
had to change their plans, but it was still a very early stage in the preliminary 
arrangements that had been reached and no real difficulty was caused. A- 
few District Census Officers, for instance, those at Jalpaiguir and Dacca did 
not take the trouble to read the rules when he did get them and in the case 
of Jalpaiguri it was not until the beginning of January that I discovered 
while on tour in the district that the old plan was being followed, and the 
arrangements had as late as that to be made afresh. The District Traffic 
Superintendents, who were the Railway Officers commonly selected to 
co-operate with the District Census Officers in arranging what was to be done, 
gave all possible assistance and arrangements were made which worked most 
satisfactorily. Railway Officers like the officers of the steamer companies are 
often found to have very vague knowledge of the boundaries of civil districts 
and without close co-operation between the District Census Officers and the 
District Traffic Superintendents mistakes might easily have arisen from this 
cause. In some instances signs of jealousy at first appeared when station 
masters who remembered the old procedure found that their stations had been 
included in the census circles in which they lay and that for census purposes 
they were to be subordinate to the local Supervisors, but when they realized 
that this arrangement was being made universally they acquiesced. They 
■objected in some cases to numbers being placed on the station buildings. 
This was especially the case on the East Indian Railway. At Bandel the 
Tailway staff wont as far as to remove the numbers and the Agent wrote com- 
plaining of the disfigurement wdiich the numbers had caused and asking that 
the numbers already on the buildings for railway purposes might be used for 
census purpose also. In reply it was pointed out that the railway numbers 
were not suitable'for the census purpose, both on account of the fact that for 
census purposes only buildings likely to be occupied on the census night requir- 
ed to be numbered and because the serial of the railway numbers bore no 
reference to the arrangement of census blocks, and that the erasure of a census 
number was an act for which a private person would certainly have rendered 
himself liable to prosecution. Railway buildings in India are not usually 
designed to be of pleasing appearance and are frequently plastered with post- 
ers timetables, etc., so that the census number does not add much to the dis- 
figurement, but it might be mentioned in the rule that the numbers shall be 
painted' on them as carefully and as evenly as possible. Obviously it is 
impossible to make use of the railway numbers. When as commonly a way- 
side station is included in the block in which it lies the railway houses must 
be numbered in the serial for the block. Moreover, because an erection 
supporting a water tank has a number for railway purposes it would be 
absurd that the enumerator should treat it as a house. 

One of the greatest advantages of the new arrangement was that it pro- 
vides for the dissemination of The instructions of railway enumerators through 
the census staff of the civil districts in such matters as the record of caste, 
occupation and, birth place. Railway officers, being frequently Europeans' 

4a 
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and Anglo-Indians or Indians from distant parts, have little knowledge of 
the Bengali language m which the census record is prepared and little know- 
ledge and less interest in the castes and occupations of Bengalis who form the 
- arge majority of the passengers. They are unable to give instructions on 
these subjects and unable to check the correctness of the manner in which the 
schedules are filled up. The enumerator himself was usually a Bengali clerk 
or ticket collector, and it was a great advantage that he was placed subor- 
dinate to the Bengali Supervisor of- the locality in which the station lay 
rather than to a railway officer. The record of caste and occupation in the 
schedules for railway passengers is still defective, partly on account of the 
fact that there has been no preliminary enumeration which can be checked and 
partly because the railway enumerator is sometimes inclined to look upon him- 
self as the superior of the local Supervisor and is disinclined to take instruc- 
tion from him. In places difficulties arose from the fact that the only persons 
at a railway station who could fill the posts of enumerator were foreigners. 
This was especially the case on the Bengal-Nagpur Baihvay, where many of 
the station s- staff at small stations are Madrasis. There are very few 
Bengalis employed in the Bailway Settlement at Kharagpur and consequently, 
in spite of the efforts of the District Census Officer to arrange otherwise, 
most of the schedules had to be written in English. At other points on the 
railways, for example at Sealdah and Howrah, the enumerators, although 
they were Bengalis and had been asked to- write in Bengali, wrote in English. 
The reason given was that they were the more used to writing in English 
and could do so very much more quickly than in Bengali. The result was 
difficulty and extra expense at the time of slip-copying. .• It was necessary 
to fix a special rate of eleven instead of nine pice per hundred for copying the 
slips for Kharagpur Settlement. The same failure to persuade educated 
Bengali enumerators to 'write in Bengali and not in English was frequently 
experienced in Calcutta and eleven pice had to be paid for copying the 
Calcutta slips also. c 


During the progress of this census there was a noticeable tendency on 
the part of local officers to elaborate precautions intended to ensure that no 
one should escape enumeration, forgetting that the result is vitiated as much' 
by double enumeration as by omission of an individual altogether,- That 
the railway staff was inclined to be overcareful that no traveller escaped 
enumeration was perhaps due to the fact that it had no part in the census 
of those who stay at home. It was the business, of the District Census Officers 
to check this, but, instead, unless they were warned, they exhibited the same 
tendency. It was not easy to get them to complete their arrangements so 
that the chances of omission and of double enumeration were nicely balanced. 
As far as the ordinary enumerator is concerned the chance that he will not 
have noticed the absence of one whom he included in the schedules at pre- 
liminary enumeration is balanced by the chance that a new-comer will be 
missed. Travellers’ tickets are supplied to all persons found in the move 
on the night of the census, as far as possible to prevent their enumeration more 
than once, but the ordinary enumerator does not distribute travellers’ tickets 
to those found at home, ‘if they leave home afterwards they may easily be 
counted again by an over-zealous enumerator of travellers. Similarly, a man 
who was enumerated once as a traveller may lose his traveller s ticket and 
be enumerated again either at home or on the railway. To balance these possi- 
bilities there is the likelihood of travellers escaping enumeration altogether 
The tendency is by over-elaborate precautions to reduce this possibility so 
far as to upset the balance. On the Assam-Bengal Bailway it was propose 
by the railway staff to begin station enumeration at 10 in the morning an 
in spite of my protest it was still commenced at that hour for passengers 
taking tickets for long journeys and for all persons taking tickets or aligh - 
ing from a train at 6-30. Station enumeration should^ on no account be 
started before the enumeration in the area through which the railway runs. 
Even so it permits of a large number of persons leaving the tram after being 
enumerated to get home before the enumerator comes round, and, having lost 
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their "travellers’ tickets” on the way or throw them away as they commonly 
do after having given up their railway tickets, to be enumerated again. 

The enumeration of passengers alighting from a train at a large terminus 
is an impossibility especially when their tickets have already been collected 
and they do not have to pass a barrier. Accordingly it was arranged that 
for every train coming into Howrah after 7 p.m. there should be a “train 
enumeration” at Lilooah, Bamrnjatala or other stations where the tickets 
were collected. Such an arrangement might have been advantageously 
employed at other stations and it would have been well to make mention of 
it in the rules, though it is likely to be opposed by the Traffic staff on the 
ground that it might disturb the working of the timetables. 

Train enumeration is not so easy to arrange as might be expected. The 
railway staff are inclined to consider timetables as unalterable as the laws 
of nature and cannot be easily induced deliberately to delay a train ten 
minutes at a road-side station. Apparently in order not to disturb the 
sacred timetable, orders were passed by the Traffic Manager of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, providing for train enumeration to take place in every 
instance at a junction where the train made a long wait or at a terminus, 
e.p., at Lalgola Ghat, at Santahar, at Siliguri, at Sealdah, at Goalundo and 
at* Narainganj. It is, however, quite impossible to keep third class passen- 
gers in the train at the station where they know they have to get out, by 
locking the doors until an enumerator has passed along the train. They 
will be out through the windows in a few moments if the experiment is tried. 
It was, however, necessary for me to address the Agent of the Railway in 
order to get the arrangement changed. It seems likely that the railway 
officials responsible had not taken the trouble to find out how the census would 
be carried out, and imagining that full details would have to be recorded for 
all passengers thought the train enumeration would be a much longer process 
than was actually the case. .Most of the passengers at 6 a.m. on a train in 
Bengal started their journeys after sunset the night before and had there- 
fore, been enumerated at the station for which they started and been given 
travellers’ tickets, and train enumeration was therefore generally finished 
very, quickly. 

The working staff of trains, drivers, foremen, guards, travelling parcel 
clerks, etc., on duty with trains on the night of the census were not included 
in the enumeration of passengers, but were treated for census purposes a 
resident in their homes. The same was the case with employees working 
at railway stations. 

“ Ballast trains ” formed separate blocks the guard being responsible 
for the enumeration. Such trains are usually stabled for the night in or near 
some station. The procedure of 1911 was used : the railway authorities 
informing the District Census Officers of the number of ballast trains likely 
to be running on the census night and the stations where they would be stabled. 
Some difficulty was caused in Burdwan district by ballast trains stopping at 
stations where they were not expected and it would have been a better 
arrangement to have supplied them with forms through the District Engineers 
of the railway and arranged for the enumeration books to be given up as is 
done in the case of mail steamers to the enumerator at whatever station the 
train may be on the morning after the census. 

34. Boats. — The boat population in some districts is very large but in 
proportion to the numbers there is not as much risk of double enumeration 
of persons in boats and on shore as there is of persons in trains and in ’their 
houses, for the bulk of the boat population lives permanently in its boats or 
at least lives in them for considerable periods at a time. The danger of 
. double enumeration is in dealing with the same boat twice. In a district 
like Bakarganj intersected by streams in all directions the number of enumera- 
tors who may find boats halting in their blocks is a large proportion of' 
the total number.’ Provision was not made to supply enumerators of land 
blocks with boat tickets. They were to give tickets to boatmen in their own 
handwriting on scraps-of paper after enumerating them. To have supplied 
boat tickets to every enumerator whose block touched a stream would hare 
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required a very large number and most of them would not have been required 
to be used. The following rule appeared in the Census Code : — - 

“ To secure the enumeration of boats that are not moored at any ghat on the night 
of the 18th March, the ghat enumerators will have to continue their labours for some time 
after the date. In the case of the smaller rivers, it -will suffice if the enumerators remain 
at their posts until nightfall on the 19th March, and enumerate the persons on all boats 
that may arrive there and hare not already been enumerated either in tbeir boats or 
ashore. " But on the larger rivers, such as the Ganges, when the wind is favourable boats 
often pursue their courses for several days without coming to the hank. Here greater 
precautions will have to be taken, and the enumerators should he instructed to visit their 
ghats for three days succeeding the census at the times when the river population usually 
take their meals, i.e., in the early morning, at noon, and after dark, and to enumerate 
all persons who have not already been enumerated elsewhere, either in their boats or 
ashore. They should also stop boats which are being towed upstream, unless the men 
towing them can produce a boat ticket (see Article S) in proof of their having already 
been enumerated.” 

In the application of it there is considerable risk of double enumeration both 
on account of enumerators omitting to give boat tickets and on account of 
boat tickets being lost, and, as in the case of the census of railway passengers, 
the tendency on the part of local officers to over-elaborate their arrangements 
has to be guarded against. Boats plying on all but the largest rivers come 
to the bank without fail, generally at some recognized halting place, at the 
time for the evening meal and practically all can be caught on the census 
niffht. It is quite sufficient if the enumerator Teturns to his ghat one 
ni^ht following the census to make certain that none escape enumeration. 

In the provision for patrol stations there was similar tendency to over- 
elaboration. The District Census Officer of Malda, for example, had six 
ouite unnecessary patrol stations on the Mahananda River. It would be 
well in 1931 to name in the Census Code the few rivers m which patrol 
stations are necessary. They need include no other than the Padma, Jamuna, 
above its^unction with the Padma and the upper part, of theWoogUy , 
Particularly are patrol stations unnecessary in tidal waters.. No boat- 
man thinks 5 of attempting to move against the tide, and motion 

every boat without exception ties up somewhere after 
In these circumstances I cancelled elaborate plans for Dated 
Chittagong, Noakhali, Bakarganj, Khulna .and the ^-Parganas. lhe 

The system of patrol stations on the big rivers and therr approx, mate 

localities were as follows : . • , 

uSooMily river. — Bolaghar (Hooghly district) Chinsura^Nabadwip . 

Padma- river — Kheiuria ghat (Malda district), Lalgola ghat, Char 

Pa ghat (kajSahi distf iot), Talbaria (Nadia AM J»<f| f 
Garai river, Char Raninagar Goatadp Kunder Char, War 

S: strict), Bhairab, Ba,dya 

Bazar^&ad Haturia, 

35 . The Sundarba^V-~Th e witb 

only slightly modified fofi^that of ^ J? un( j e r the control of the 

the Sundarbans and the work wi as Nation was carried out at the 

Conservator of Porests, Khulna. _T Schedules were filled up 

forest stations which are outside for ‘ • permits were taken out. 

for the occupants of boats going into the f t v e eT1 tries in the schedules 

If the boats returned before .the census Theenumera . 

were struck out when the permit was returned for cancellation. ^ ^ ^ fiye 

tion of such boats was begun m Isovember < ) £ S sed the opinion that 

months in the forest., • The Magistrate of Khn^expressea 

the census of the Sundarbans should be pi .• T1f .j uc }ed within the charge in 
Officer, and that every forest station should be included witn 
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arose over a very large gathering to feed the poor at the Sraddh ceremony 
of the Raja of Narajol in Midnapore which fell on the final census day, but it 
was successfully overcome. Plague which so often interferes with census 
work in other Provinces fortunately does not trouble Bengal in the same way. 


i. — Special enquiries. 

38. Census of hand-looms, — The census of hand-looms was carried out 
very successfully. The existence of a loom was recorded in the house list at 
the time of house-numbering and checked at the time of preliminary enumera- 
tion. The novelty of the proceeding aroused considerable enthusiasm in some 
parts and this was enhanced rather than otherwise by the prominence 
given to hand spinning and weaving in the “ Congress Programme.” Looms 
were distinguished according as they had been made with fly shuttles or not, 
and the terms used to distinguish them Tak-takia tant and Hath tant seem 
to have been generally understood. 

39. Statistics of marriage fertility.— The attempt to obtain a consider- 
able bulk of statistics regarding marriage fertility and the size of the aver- 
age family after each number of years of co-habitation between the parents, 
was not very successful. In spite of the fact that the questions were very 
simple and had been carefully chosen so as to be likely to offend none, the 
careful wording of the letter printed on the cover of the books of slips used 
for the purpose and the fact that the persons asked to help were selected 
with care, very few were found sufficiently interested m the matter to com- 
plete the slips in the books given to them. It cannot be gainsaid that 
civilization has not yet reached a stage when .he country is ripe for sue 
enquiry. 


an 


j. — The Attitude of the Public. 

40 The attitude of the general public towards the census was onu of 
operators in Calcutta. & y J record of their occupations, the 

25 rS- ws 

did not even before the regard- 

tion with the census, go to the exten movement therefore did not in 

mg themselves and their families and the inovement unmo ^ it 

any way vitiate the proceed tog an d enumerators to 

prompted many who had been seiec T n almost every dis- 

discontent at their appointment, spe } j - t j on to serve is traceable 
trict there were enumerators whose refusal or ^ ec ; 0I1 } ” ma f 0 rity took 
to Non-co-operation Some » £ so offer the 

refuge m excuses. A burst or activity 1 “ 1 , , ffl - l rat 4 0I1 i n theprepara- 

-enumerators had been appointed caused som g enploy students. 

tions especially in places wh ere it had been > to ^ 7^ d 
e.g., m Krishnagar and m Calcutta I arranged to visit the 

of the final census in Noakhah for Mr. C. R W only two 
town and hold a meeting on that nigh . Charge Superintendents 

days before but notices were widely circulated and mmbers of 

and supervisors especially near railway st ^° the meetinR . The District 
their enumerators intended to desert and atte ® remist Iea ders but was 
Census Officer approached some of the youn ^ of fche 0 j^ cr ones and 

not well received. Later he succeeded * n ™ . meeting might be postponed, 
quoting Mr. Gandhi's dictvm begged that the meeting mig t 
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.This time he was successful, Mr. Das ami pariv wore enumerated at 
Chittagong Railway Station without dilfieulty. Thi\v lmd been in Chitta- 
gong some davs hut the census was not mentioned at any of the meetings held 
nor its progress interfered with. One District Census OJlieer reports that 
amusement expressed the attitude of individuals towards the census in some, 
parts, and they got it in attempting to avoid being counted or to he counter) 
more than once, giving foolish answers to qnestmus. etc. This was in 
Rankura. Such an attitude is not often found in Bengal and is never likely 
to cause serious trouble ns it might in other countries. 


K. — The Industrial Census. 

•tl. There had be'tj an industrial <vpsns in MR 1 when returns were nll.-d 
for from all owners of factories, etc., employing as many ns i’ll persons. At 
the instance of the Depart m*nf of Industries, the Census Cotnmissioner issued 
instructions widening hath the: rope and the extent of this census. Xot only 
was the census extended to all industrial concerns having as many as 
10 employees, hut a schedule wa« required to he fdle<l »n» for each operative 
showing.' i f skilled, the particular job in the factory on which he worked, 
and for skilled and unskilled alike details of sex, age. caste or race, and 
birth-place. The Industrial (Vmats. therefore. Item me a much more 
elaborate one than it had prcvkmslv be**n. All the details asked for in 1!)H, 
class of industry, products, manner of control, numbers of controlling 
managing and mtpemsiug staff (Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians 
separately: and nature «>f meebanicnl power employed (with figures for the 
power of each engine) were asked again. 

On this occasion a point was made calling tin* forms to be filled up 
Industrial Census Returns and not industrial Census Schedules, so as if 
possible to avoid the diflirultv of 101 1 when Charge (superintendents and others 
at first took the Industrial Schedule to !k* intended as an alternative to the. 
General Census Schedule. and it dot's not. wm that, the same mistake was 
made anywhere on the present occasion. The Industrial Return was in 
two parts, one giving the details asked in 11)11 for each concern, and the 
other referring to the census of operatives and giving the name. age. sex. 
caste and birth-place of each. In tea gardens the general census was done 
at (he hands of the managers’ staff and under their control, and if would 
have been waste of time and have caused a good deal of adverse comment if 
besides completing the general schedules they had been required to give the 
same information again in a slightly different form in the Industrial Return. 
Accordingly managers of ten gardens were not. required to fill up the second 
part of the Industrial Return and the statistics for tea garden coolies were 
taken from the general schedules. But in the ease of other industries, worked 
largely by persons who do not live on the premises, the full Industrial Return 
had to he filled up. There was in some parts a good deal of objection on the 
part of managers who considered that their time was being wasted, and in 
one locality where the local officers were also, it. must he admitted, very slack 
indeed in gettnig in the returns, a number of locnl concerns avoided filling up 
their returns at all. Tibs was in the coal field in Asansol subdivision and in 
respect, of the collieries there remains a regrettable hiatus in the statistics 
contained in Table XXTI, for which the local officers arc to blame. Details 
of age, sex, caste and birth-place are not available for the employees of 
30 collieries with a labour staff estimated at ‘1 ,800 persons. 

It was realised that a considerable burden was being thrown on managers 
of large concerns in requiring them to fill up the second part of the return" for 
nil their operatives, and two months before the census therefore specimen 
forms were sent to all managers of large concerns showing what would he 
required and asking whether they would like to have some assistance 
from Government clerks. Most of them preferred not to have enquires made 
round their premises, by persons unknown to them, but in a few instances the 
services of Collectorate clerks were lent for a day or two. It is certain that 
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the fact that the managers had been approached in this way some time, 
beforehand made for the smooth working of the Industrial Census when the" 
time for it came. In this country such enquiries are a novelty, though, in 
' England, for example, managers of Industrial concerns are by this time quite 
used to them. • -• 

The method of distributing and collecting- the Industrial .Returns had 
necessarily to be left to the discretion of the local officers. In some places 
forms were sent to the managers through the Charge Superintendents and 
collected again by the same agency, but most District Census Officers preferred 
to send them out, and collect them again, through the post direct from the 
headquarters’ offices of the district. Local officers, with the assistance of 
Charge Superintendents and Supervisors, were generally agle to find out what 
factories existed, but it was found that lists kept by the Inspectors of Mines 
and Factories were of little assistance as they included only large concerns • 
of which the local officers already had knowledge. The Factory Registers 
have been deposited with other census papers of importance in Collectorate 
Record Rooms and if the Industrial Census is repeated in 1931 they will 
form the most useful basis for preparing a list of factories in existence at that 
time. Too much stress cannot be laid' on the importance of keeping the 
Factory Register in each district open for additions to be made to it on inform- 
ation from looal officers right up to the time (of the census. Additions, 
especially of brick fields which spring up very fast in February and March in . 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta and the stations on railway radiating from it, 
must be made as soon as the existence of a freshly discovered factory is 
reported. . 
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district or state. 

NUMBER Of— 

Number or— 

Average number op 

HOUSES PER— 

Charge*. 

Circles. 

Blocks. 

Charge 

SuDerin- 

tendeuts. 

Super- 

visors. 

Enumera- 

tors. 

Charge 

Superin- 

tendents. 

Super- 

visors. 

Enumera- 

tors. 

*, 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

•BENGAL 

1,ODS 

21,153 

2*7,309 


20,971 

2*1,883 

3,465 

449 

39 

British Territory 

957 

20, 457 

2*3,080 

991 

20, *50 

237,359 

9,543 

44 6 

39 

BUItDWAN DIVISION 

tat 

*,022 

5*, 209 

181 

3,073 

52, *52 

70,272 

*68 

39 

Burtlwan 

32 

789 

10,352 

32 

789 

10,352 

11,404 

463 

35 

Birbbuiu 

19 

471 

6,067 

19 

,471 

6,094 

10,639 

429 

33 

Bankura ... 

25 

486 

6,803 

25 

463 

6,880 

8,788 

452 

32 

Midnapore H . ... ... 

44 

1.320 

18,047 

44 

1.320 

16,463 

13,134 

438 

33 

Hooghly 

30 

531 

7,278 

30 

531 

7,278 

8,972 

507 

37 

Howrah 

31 

425 

5,662 

31 

394 

5,385 

7,115 

560 

41 

(PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

226 

4.20S 

45,250 

227 

4,273 

46,773 

8,390 

552 

47 

24-Parganas 

73 

1,313 

11,967 

72 

1,321 

11,967 

7,429 

405 

45, 

Calcutta . 

25 

267 

3,488 

24 

267 

3,488 

7,143 

642 

49 

Nadia ' 

36 

865 

7,840 

39 

864 

8,763 


396 

39 

Mursbidabad 

34 

582 

7,217 

34 

582 

7,217 

8,134 

475 

38 

Jessore 

33 

660 

8,645 

33 


8,645 

10,401 

520 

40 

Khulna ... 

25 

519 

6,093 

25 

519 

6,093 

9,904 

477 

41 

BA.J3HA.ni DIVISION 

193 

4,454 

56,67 0 

203 

4,507 

52,267 

9,560 

437 

37 

• Rnjshahi 

28 

801 

9,429 

35 

801 

9,328 

8,605 

376 

32 

Dinajpur % 

31 

‘ 672 

11,331 

31 

672 

8,310 

10,052 

464 

33 

Jalpaiguri 

18 

445 

4,271 

18 

445 

4,259 

11,145 

450 

/ 47 

Darjeeling 

12 

213 

1,317 

12 

' 236 

1.774 

5,550 

282 

38 

Ranprpur 

41 

912 

11,887 

43 


11,826 

10,212 

485 

37 

Bogra ' 

18 

332 

5,816 

18 

_ 382 

' 4,652 

• 10,253 

483 

40 

Pabna 

25 

617 

7,155 

36 

639 

7,119 

9.9B5 

408 

37 

MaJda 

20 

412 

5,464 

20 

421 

4,999 

9,323 

443 

37 

dacoa DIVISION 

220 

5,201 

59,923 

220 

5,267 

59,5*2 

70,773 

448 

4 0 

Dacca 

64 

1,285 

14,892 

54 

1,285 

14,633 

10,574 

444 

f 3» 

Mymensingh .. 

68 

1,774 

20,915 

68 

1,774 

20,849 , 

12,147 

466 

40 

1 Faridpur 

47 

1,009 

10,868 

47 

1,009 

10,868 

9,122 

425 

39 

Dakar ganj • 

51 

1,193 

13,148 

51 

1,193 

13,192 

10,517 

450 

41 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

737 

2,574 

27,129 

130 

2,502 

28,925 

5,527 

443 

42 

Tippera ... ... * 

41 

316 

12,285 

41 

916 

12,021 

11,697 

521 

4C 

NoakhaU 

30 

553 

6,533 

30 

555 

6,612 

9,025 

493 

41 

Chittagong 

31 

666 

7,427 

31 

662 

7,437 

10,542 

491 

44 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

35 

377 

833 

23 

369 

865 

1,193 

91 

39 

Bengal States 

*8 

695 

*,229 

28 

*21 

*,52* 

8,599 

*08 

38 

Gooch Bchar ... ... 

13 

319 

3,346 

, 13 

319 

3.332 

8.819 

339 

31 

Tripura State ... ... 

35 

377 

S33 

13 

102 

1,192 

4.376 

553 

47 

SIKKIM 

2 

12 

525 

2 

72 

528 

7,388 

7,237 

28 
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Number of forms supplied and used. 


SCHEDULES. 


OTHER FORMS. 


Pen loo hcusi-s. 

Used. 

Supplied. 

Supplied. 

Used. 

Household scheduler. 

Boat tickets. 

Travellers’ tickets. 

Household 

schedules. 

Boat 

tickets. 

Travellers’ 

tickets. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921.' 

1921. 

1921. . 

14 

15 

1C 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 . 

23 

24 

54 

51 

S,B53 

5,035 

74,676 

22,907 

162,529 

80,567 

7,535 

88, 777 

199,150 

54 

so 

6,627 

S,085 

74,369 

22,660 

178,279 

88,757 

7,495 

88,550 

195,500 

£7 

51 

1,680 

2,473 

5,780 

3,993 

54,500 

26,387 

1,000 

8,550 

02,100 

53 

55 

500 

684 

250 

505 

15,000 

’ 

5,877 

500 

250 
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CHAPTER I.— TAKING OF THE CENSUS. 

' ' . ’ » 

STATEMENT III.— District census charges 


Showing the cost of enumeration in the disti'icts of Bengal as constituted on the 

18th of March 1921. 
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menu ing * 
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CHAPTER tl. 


The Compilation of the Results. 


the* 


42. A general account of the system — The system of compilation followed 
lines laid down in 1011 with a few modifications, and a brief summary* 


of it is all that is required. There are three stages of work, viz., slip-copy- 
mg; sorting and compilation, rdip-eopymg is the process of copying the 
entries in the schedules on to slips. A separate slip is used for each of the 
persons enumerated, hut mueh labour is saved by the use of slips of different 
colours to indicate religion, of symbols to indicate sex, and of abbreviations 
for the actual entries in the schedules. As in 11)11. the greater part, of the 
si ip -copying was carried nut in district offices, the slips being sent when 
ready to the Central Oiikvs, where the sorting and subsequent operations 
required for the preparation of tin* linal tables were carried out. In the* 
Central O luces arrangements were made for copying the slips of the districts 
in which they were, situated, together with some, or all of the slips for other 
districts where there were dithoullies in the way of getting the work done 
hvaliv. The Central Dimes provided the nucleus of the establishment that, 
was required later for sorting, while the oilieors in charge became accustomed 
to the work and to the control of a large staff before the more intricate work 
of sorting began. Sorting is the process of arranging the slips under the. 
heads required for the various final tables counting the slips ns thus arranged, 
and entering the number on forms provided for the purpose, which are 
known as sorters’ tickets. This operation was followed by compilation, or 
the prnce-s of combining the ti cures in the sorters' tickets, so as to obtain the. 
totals for the district. The figures were entered in compilation registers, 
which were despatched, as soon as they were ready, to an office cont rolled by my 
Personal Assistant, where a detailed examination of the statistics was carried 
out. doubt fu] cut vie- checked and discrepancies inquired into. This work 
of revision having iveen completed, the final tables were prepared. 


43. The Central Offices. — In order to get the work done with the necessary 
expedition it- was nmvsnry to employ some *2.000 men to copy the slips, not 
including their supervisors and inspectors, and it, would obviously have been 
very difficult to find accommodation for such a staff in one place even if so 
many could be recruited in a single locality. In point of fact the general 
arrangement was to complete slip-copying for each district at the district 
headquarters. In order to obtain accuracy and uniformity in the process of 
sorting the slips for each table and tabulating the results, closer supervision 
was necessary, and this was only obtainable by concentrating the work to be 
done in a smaller number of offices, under a few capable officers. Even this 
work' involved the employment of not, loss than. 800 sorters, and it 'would 
have been impossible to arrange for it to be completed in one place. The 
main difficultv was to obtain adequate accommodation without undue expense 
in localities in which clerical labour of the requisite quality could be obtained 
at reasonable rates. Calcutta was out of the question. Accommodation 
there would have been very extensive and so, too, would have been the clerical 
labour required. Ultimately five places were chosen, Burdwan, Rajshahi, 
Dacca, Barisal and Comilla, and a Central Office located at each. At Burd- 
wan some temporary police barracks had just been vacated. A house close 
bv was hired for Rs. 40 a month and room was found in these for the sorters 
and their supervising staff. At Rajshahi ample space was available in what 
had been the press sheds of the Settlement office which .had just closed down. 
In Dacca the first arrangement was to use 2 vacant barracks in the canton- 
ments at the Pilkliana 3 miles out, and the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
authorities gave me to hope that they would be able to stop a train out on the 
morning and one in to Dacca in the evening at a flag station half a mile away. 
At the last moment the Traffic Manager said he was unable to do this and 
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though work was started in. the Pilkhana it was found that the attendance 
was irregular and bad, and the office was moved to a house in the town hired 
i or Rs 100 a month, which had been the office of the Board of Revenue under 
the administration of Eastern Bengal and Assam. In Barisal the house 
which used formerly to be occupied by the District Judge and was later the 
(w/6ss devaluation Office, and a smaller building 1 in the Collectorate compound 
-were available. In Comilla what had been the Settlement office which had 
ample accommodation was used. 1 Burdwan, Barisal, Comilla and Dacca are 
excellent places for obtaining clerical labour. Rajshahi, is not so good in 
this respect, but there was a > useful nucleus of Settlement clerks ivho 
had not yet left the place, and Northern Bengal generally is much more 
capable of supplying clerical labour than it used to be. Three of the five 
offices were located close together in Eastern Bengal, although it is on the 
whole easier to obtain clerical labour in the Western Bengal districts away 
from Calcutta, mainly for the reason that Eastern Bengal is so much health- 
ier and the class from which the staff was recruited is very prone to malaria. 
It \vas most important to be able to rely on regular attendance unbroken by 
the ill health of the staff during the time of sorting the slips, for the work is 
not such that a substitute can easily take up sorting half done by a man who 
has fallen ill . My greatest anxiety was that it might not. be possible to recruit 
a sufficiently large and capable staff locally in Rajshahi, but with the help of 
the Settlement clerks and with the best of the five Deputy Superintendents in > 
charge of that office no such difficulty was experienced. Fever interfered 
with the progress in the Burdwan office at times, but on the whole the sites 
for the Central Offices proved well chosen, and it Was a great score only having 
to pay Rs. 40 a month as rent in Burdwan and Rs. 100 in Dacca and getting 
the accommodation elsewhere rent-free. 

Even for the office in which the final tables were prepared and the work 
of compilation in the 5 Central Offices checked, an office with a staff of ,50, 
it was impossible to find accommodation in Calcutta. In 1911 a large room 
now used by the Secretariat Press in Writers’ Buildings was used for this 
purpose, but this time there was nothing for it but to locate this office at' 
Dacca in part of the old Settlement office and it worked there in charge, of 
my Personal Assistant. Only one room in Writers’ Buildings, that which 
had been occupied by the permanent Census establishment and its records 
during the intercensal period, was available, and in that only some 7 clerks 
could be accommodated who dealt with correspondence and prepared fair 
•copies of tables for the press and certain subsidiary tables for the census re- 
ports. That office was controlled by my Head Assistant. With so little of 
the work able to be done in Calcutta, I was permitted by Government to 
making my headquarters at Darjeeling and I did so from April 1921 onwards 
till the work was finished. 


Slip-copying. 

44. Introductory. — Suggestions for getting the census slips copied— 

(a) by the enumerators, ■ 

(b) in schools, and , ' ; 

(c) in offices each dealing with only such a division of the district as a 

thana, ' 

were considered before it was decided to adhere to the plan of 
have the slips generally copied at the district. headquari tars. We > dittic Utj 
in the way of all the three suggestions noted above are mco a as< ° be 

distribution of the requisite supply of slips (a g^atidea ' j r a7}4 j 

unavoidable), in the distribution of. the ^ Tni&ity, 

most of all in the dissemination of mst posl 
The object of all the suggestions was to get the done, a p 3 p ! -| 
ible in order that -sorting and tabulation could -be taken up. in tliej anj 
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I believe a successful arrangement was made by which the slips for each 
tafisil we re. copied locally under the auspices of the tahsidars, but condi- 
tions are different in Bengal where there is no corresponding revenue agency. 
The only, local agency which, could have been roped in would have been the 
police who already complain that the census adds much to the burden of their 
work, and who would not, in the political atmosphere of to-dav. have got 
willing workers to take employment for few days under them. The schools 
are not always conveniently located, and it was doubtful whether either boys 
or masters could have been trusted with the schedules, which could not have 
been replaced if any of them had been lost; and there would undoubtedly have 
been much adverse criticism in the direction of accusing Government of mak- 
ing an unauthorised use of the boys’ and masters’ time even if it paid for it. 
The enumerators might have copied the slips well enough, but they were 
already too prone to grumble and might have made a grievance of being re- 
quired to do something more than they had done at former censuses. The 
political atmosphere was electric and a handle would certainly have been 
made of such an innovation to produce discontent among them. 


45. The location of slip copying offices. — Even at the district headquarters 
it. was by no means easy to find accommodation. Collectorate offices are 
usually very full and only in one instance in Khulna was a public hall put to 
use for slip-copying. If unrest in the country has died down to some extent by 
1931, some attempt might be made to obtain permission to utilise the accommo- 
dation afforded by public halls of which several towns in Bengal now have one 
each. On the present occasion the only possible accommodation in some dis- 
tricts was upon the verandas of the Collector’s office, though decent accommo- 
dation was available in others, c.a., in Chittagong (the old Kotwali building) 
in Jalpaiguri (in a vacant building in the Collectorate office compound), in 
Darjeeling (2 rooms in the Deputy Commissioner’s office) , Bankura (2 rooms 
in the Collectorate), Berhatnpore (part of the Collectorate), Cooch Bchar, 
Dinajpur (the old Eaujdari building), Hooghlv (two rooms on the ground 
floor of the Collectorate). Alipore (part of one of the Collectorate buildings), 
Suri (2 rooms in the Collectorate). No accommodation at all could be found 
at Bogra, Howrah or Noakhali and none in Calcutta. The slips for Howrah 
were copied at the Central Office in Bnrdwan and those for Bogra 
at Rajshahi along with the Rajshahi slips, or rather afterwards 
for there was considerable delay owing to the District Census Officer of Bogra 
or some clerk having sent the. schedules by goods train via Parbatipur, 
Katihar and Godagari instead of by the quickest possible route. The slips 
for the Sadar subdivis’on of Noakhali were copied with those for Tripura 
State and Tippera .district at the Central Office at. Comilla and those for 
Feni subdivision with those for Chittagong Hill Tracts and Chittagong 
district at Chittagong. The schedules for the Sadar, ICurseong and Kalim- 
. pong subdivisions of Darjeeling district were in the Klias Kura (Eastern 
Paharia language) and were copied and the entries at the same time 
translated into English in Darjeeling, while the slips for Siliguri subdivision 
in which Bengali scheduels were used were copied in Jalpaiguri. Accommoda- 
tion was very difficult to arrange at Rangpur and to save congestion the slips 
for Nilphamari subdivsion were copied at Jalpaiguri. It was known that it 
would be difficult to recruit copyists in Alipore and no more were taken there 
than there was ample room to accommodation. The slips for Barasat and 
Basirhat subdivisions of the 24-Parganas were copied at Khulna and those 
for Calcutta City iff the Central Office in Barisal. What might have been a 
serious disaster, happened at Faridpur where copyists worked in a veranda 
of the Collectorate enclosed by mat. walls. A hurricane swept the matting 
down but fortunately not until the schedules had been removed to safety inside 
a, room . After this experience the copyists were moved into a vacant Munsif’s 
court room in the Judge’s Court building. / 

Statement No, 1 at the end of the chapter shows the number of slips copied 
at each place, the number of copyists, dates of beginning and finishing the 
work and the average daily outturn per man. 

46. Pay and outturn of copyists. — Copyists were paid at 6 pice per ,100. 
slips in 191 1 , and the rate was raised generally to 9 pice in 1920. Ten pice was 
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paid to copyist? forking m Alipore on account of the .high cost of livinu in 
thp ? a l c " tta - Eleven pice per 100 slips was paid for copy, m “for 

the Calcutta schedul.es about a. third of which were in English while 4heS«p<;t 
contained long entries oh occupation and showed other difficulties Three 
annas was paid in Darjeeling to the copyists who had to translate from Kins 
Kura into English. The average daily outturn was highest in Midnapore 
6/9 slips per man per day and Bankura 670.; There the average eaiSs 
for a month s work of 26 days was Rs. 23-3-0. Except for the copying of tne 
shps foi Daijeelmg, Sikkim and Calcutta for which special rates were paid 
the average outturn per man fell below 500 a day only in Nadia Khulna 
Dacca and Chittagong, and an outturn of 500 a day in a month of 26 davs 
meant an earning of Rs. 18-4-0 for the month. As on former occasions the' 
outturn was very poor at first before the copyists got the hang of the work 
learnt the), authorized abbreviations, etc., . and there was a good deal of discon- 
tent at first with the piece rates which had been fixed. . Strikes were promul- 
gated in the first few days of working in Jessore,. Alipore, Nadia and Bankura 
which, though they dp not seem to have been directly attributable to the activi- 
ties of the Non-Co-operators, were a reflection of the . spirit of the times. 
Firm handling and the fact that those who returned to work found that they 
could very quickly attain a better outturn, quickly broke them and there is 
little doubt that the copyists were on the whole satisfied with their, pay. Slip- 
copying woik had to be done at a time when the Matriculation Examination 
was just finished and candidates were waiting for the results before going on 
with their studies. Consequently there were a number of boys in almost every 
town who were glad of something to do by means of which they could earn a 
little money, and almost all the best copyists were persons of this class. Some 
of them attained a surprising facility. One in Dinajpur actually copied 2,579 
slips in a day, one in Rangpur kept up an average of 1,187 for the time he 
worked and in Burdwan one gang of 10 men worked their average outturn 
up to 904 slips a day towards the end, while in Faridpur a man earned 
Rs. 50-14-9 in a month and one in Khulna Rs. 46-0-6. 

It was a mistake to attempt to do any slip-copying at. Alipore. The level 
of intelligence of those who came to work was very low and they were general- 
ly the slackers of families the other members of which had obtained regular 
employment. Their average outturn w r as only 421 slips per man per day. 
^Eleven pice per 100 slips was really not enough to pay si ip -copyists for the 
Calcutta schedules which proved very difficult to deal with. . They were often 
badly written, caste names were often ones the copyists had never heard of 
and so were the occupations returned, and much time. was taken up in getting 
the Supervisor or an inspector to decipher the entries. A fair remunera- 
tion for copying the Calcutta slips, English as well as Bengali, would have 
been 14 pice per 100. In almost every district, there are a few household 
schedules in English, but there is no need to make special arrangements 
for them. If none of the copying gang knows English the Supervisor will he 
able to' find' tiriie to copy those few shps himself. When whole blocks 
are in English it may be . necessary to give the work to a selected 
copyist who knows English, and extra pay had to he given for instance to the 
copyists who dealt with the schedules for Kharagpur Railway Settlement 
all of which were in English in spite of orders to the contrary. 

Slip-copving was very well done as well as very expeditiously done in 
the Western Bengal districts.and a .very satisfactory type ,of c ' 1 - 

The difficulty of findingmen to do tl,e ^rk «s tej « isle 


work of sorting in a Central Office must continue till the end of the rains. 

47. Supply of slips. — There was ft certain anxiety over flic ' ™PP l r "f 

and though it generally proved that those m t harg . • T L.,,,p,‘ r eatecorv. 

exaggerated the danger of running short of slip. - • 1 ‘ * >• * ’ 
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because copyists insisted ■on having each a supply of slips for Animists, Chris- 
tians and others which they only had to use very unfrequentlyr The original 
provision underestimated the number of widowed persons and the supply of 
Animists’ slips was not quite as much as it should have been. The large num- 
ber of widowed persons was a direct result of the high death-rates in the last 
3 years of the decade and particularly the influenza epidemic, and had not been 
foreseen, while the Animists’ immigration proved not to have fallen off as much 
as I had anticipated. . The provision of rubber stamps for altering the sym- 
. bol for male or female, unmarried, married or widowed proved very useful, 
and should be repeated, while green slips for Animists and red slips for 
Christians are easily manufactured from others by dipping slips in green or red 
ink. The arrangement by which brown paper slips were used for Muham- 
madans and bndami slips for Hindus did not prove satisfactory. It was 
made to save money, but brown paper should not be used again. It is too 
much like bndami paper in colour, and is too rough. The writing on the slips 
■ was difficult to make legible for this reason. My successor will be well 
advised to use white paper for Hindus and bndami for Muhammadans. 

48- Furniture.— -There were complaints from parents of boy copyists who 
. had been used to desks in schools against the arrangement of working on the 
. floor, but it is really the most natural attitude for .writing in this country to 
squat on the floor and the expense of providing dusks would have been pro- 
hibitive. I cannot lay too much stress on the importance of having every- 
thing ready for slip -copying before the actual census and would warn my 
successor that the expenditure shown in treasury accounts upon furniture 
must not be taken as a guide to the real cost, -for though the District Officers 
billed correctly; the Accountant-General did not keep his accounts accurately 
in respect of the distribution of contingent expenditure under correct sub- 
heads. 

4.9. The rules regarding slip-copying in Part 1 1 of the Census Code. — The ’ 

rules provided in the Census Code for the conduct of slip-copying proved 
very satisfactory and I have no change to suggest except that pro- 
vision might have been made in Part II, Chapter I, rule 18, that the 
slips of each block should be kept together (though not tied up separately) 
in the bundles for each Circle. This saves a gooa deal of trouble at the time 
of receipt and counting of the slips in the Central Offices. 

It may appear that the limitation of authorized abbreviations was too 
strict, vide section 10, Chapter II, Part II, of the Census Code, but though 
one or two of the officers in charge of the slip-copying offices made this criti- 
cism the Deputy Superintendents in charge of the Central Offices where the 
sorting was done did not agree wtih them. To my mind it is most important 
to keep the authorized abbreviations few in number and to insist on no others 
being used. One example will show the danger. <[?t for Bagdi' and 
for Kayastha look exactly the same when written fast. The Code permitted 

to be used only in Burdwan Division and ^1 only in Dacca and Chitta- 
gong Divisions, and a great deal of confusion resulted from both being uped 
without authority in the same district. 

50. Bad work in Mymensingh. — The work of slip-copying was badly 
done in only one district (Mymensingh), and this was due to nothing 
but slackness on the part of the District Census Officer.. He allowed 
rules to be broken, schedules to be taken away by the copyists to 
their homes and copied at night by themselves or members of their 
family, Supervisors to shirk the comparison which was required by 
the rules and so on. How far the copyists got out of hand and were*, 
able to rely on avoiding the proper check of their copying was shown 
by the fact that some had the impertinence to fill columns with indecencies 
and this was not discovered till the slips reached the Central Office in Dacca. 

I put the sole responsibility on the District Census Officer and brought the 
matter to the notice of the District Magistrate. The work of the Dacca 
Central Office was very much delayed owing to the necessity for comparing the 
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slips of many Circles m Mymensmgh. again with the schedules.' I have men- 
tioned this matter at length that my successor may realize how great is the 

f f tL a i mg a ^ lsfcr J ct Census Officer who gives his best energies to 
the control of the temporary staff engaged in slip-copying. 

51. Supervising staff,— The arrangements outlined : in the. Census Code 
lor givng the supervisors assistance in comparing when the outturn increases 
worked very satisfactorily and 10 men to the gang proved the right number.' 
lhe Supervisors were paid Us. 30 per month. Assistant Supervisors Rs 25 
and infirmity slip-copyists Rs. 22-8-0. These rates proved sufficient. Very 
few men were lent from Collectorate offices to act as Supervisors, and they gene- 
rally proved unsatisfactory . The work was too hard for them compared with 
their ordinary routine work and the allowance did not tempt them.; Generally 
speaking Settlement men proved far the better workers even in such posts 
as record-keeper, and I am very much indebted to the recruits who came 
from the Settlement Department for the ; excellent work- They did.' v • ■ • 

Some Inspectors were lent from the • Collectors’ offices but,, they did 
not put their heart into their work and were found less useful than" those 
directly recruited. Most of these were young graduates who had just finished 
their education and had not yet found permanent employment. ■ With hardly' a 
single exception they did excellently. Their pay was generally from Rs 80 
to Rs., 100 according to ■qualifications. • . ■ ■ 

52. " Registers and forms.— The colour of paper for the slips has already 

been referred to. No comment is necessary upon the other forms except that 
Register D should be enlarged to' include columns for unmarried, married and 
widowed under each sex and religion. * 

53. Bills for piece work.— The Census Superintendent was empowered by 
the Government of India to make appointments on , salaries up to Rs. 250, per 
month, but the Accountant-General demurred at the. arrangement of piece 
rates, and after some discussion it was decided by him that the bills must be 
countersigned by the Census Superintendent, which threw the responsibility 
.for the correctness of the calculations upon which the total of each bill was 
arrived at, upon his shoulders . instead of its check being part of the audit. 
The arrangement for d raving the bills on the 15th of the month was copiec 
from the procedure of the Settlement Department, designed to spread the 
work of office accountants more evenly over the month. The bills forhxeP 
pay staff were drawn at the beginning of the month and the amounts paid out, 
before the bills for the piece work staff had to come in The division of res- 
ponsibility between the Officer drawing the bill and the gang Supervisor by 
the working of section 19 of Chapter ft. Part II; of the Code, proved satis- .. 

factory. " ’ . '• : ^ 

Sorting. 

•64 The distribution of the work among the Central Offices.— The slips 
for the several parts of the Province were dealt with in the Central Offices as 

follows.: — . - - - 


Central office. 
Burdwan 


. Dlflrict dealt with. 

Burdwan 

Birblmm 

Bankura 

Jfidnaporo 

Hooglily 

Howrali 

MureliidaWd 


Total 


Population. 

' 1,438,926* 
847,570 
1,019,911 , 
2,666,060 
1 ,080, 1 42^ 
997,403 
1,262,514 

9,313,156 
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Central Office 
Rajshahi 


•District df Alt .with. . • • Population. 

' r 

Itnjslmhi . 1 . ... ... J, 489,075 

Dinajpnr ... ... • ... 1,705,353 

1 Jalpaiguri ’ ... ... ... 930,21)9 

Rnngpur ... ... ... 2,607,354 

Bogrn ... ... 1 ... 1,048,000 

3 Pnbna ... ... ... 1,389,494 

Coocli Bchnr ... ... ... 692,489 

Siliguri subdivision of Darjeeling ... 75,787 


Total ... 10,745,627 


Daces • ... ‘ ... Daces . ... ... ... • 3,125,907 

Mymensingh: ... ... ... ' 4,837,730 

' Total 'j ... 7,903,097 


BnriF.nl 

• •• 

... 

Calcutta ... 

... 

. 907,851 




24-Parganns ... ... ’ 


2,628,205 

• ’ 



Kliulnn ... ... • 

• •• * 

1,463,034 




Bnkargnnj 

... 

2,023,750 


. ", , ' 


Radar, Knrseong nnd Knlimpong 

Biih. 




. i , 

. . divisions of Darjeeling ... 

... 

2iiG,9Gl 




Sikkim ... ... 


81,721 

• 



% 

Totnl 

• •• 

7,901,528 

Comill* 



'.Nadia 

... 

1,487.572 




Jcssore ... ... 

• •• 

1,722,219 




Faridpur ... 

• •• 

2,249,858 




Tippern 

... 

2,743,073 




Nonkhnli ... ... 

... 

1,472,780 




Chittagong ... ... 

... 

1,011,422 




Chittagong IJ ill Tracts ; ... 

... 

173,243 




Tripura State 

... 

304,437 


Totnl ... ■ 11,704,010 


Tliis distribution was determined on a number of different considerations. 
If the work of every part of the Province had been equally difficult, the 
capacity of the Deputy Superintendents to have charge of the 5 offices the 
same, accommodation ample in each, and an equally good class of men avail- 
able to do the work of sorting in each place, it would have been the best plan 
to divide the work equally between the 5 offices. The distribution was as 
originally intended except that a larger office was expected to be located 
at Dacca. When however the move from the Pilkhana.to the town proved 
necessary there was not sufficient accommodation to provide for the work of 
Murshidabad and Nadia to be done at Dacca as originally intended, but the 
Provisional total for Burdwan Division proved so much less than the popula- 
tion "of 1911 that it was possible to send the slips for Murshidabad to Burd- 
wan, while the slips for Nadia had to go to Comilla where there was plenty 
of room. Accommodation was limited at Barisal but a -good class of recruit 
was available there and so as tq give the Deputy Superintendent his fair 
share of the work, the difficult work of Calcutta and the- Darjeeling and 
Sikkim Hills for which the slips were in English was . sent to Barisal. 
Darjeeling district was divided because the. Bengali schedules for Sili- 
guri subdivision had been sent to Jalpaiguri to be copied aiid the slips could 
conveniently be sent with the Jalpaiguri slips to Rajshahi. The slips for 
the Darjeeling Hills were not sent to Rajshahi because the standard of 
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recruit to be got there was not expected to be high and the Deputy Superinten- 
dent already had a heavy task. The most junior of the Deputy Superinten- 

Nath Mukherjee, was placed at Dacca which office 
had the lightest task of the five. The most senior Babu S. C. Ghatak was 
placed at Comilla. 

It was hoped that all the offices would finish work about the same time 
but the strike on the Assam-Bengal Railway and in the Steamer Services 
deranged the plan. The Comilla office had to receive slips for a number of 
districts and not only slips but boxes and pigeon-hole sets, and these could not 
be got through until the Steamer and Railway Services were in partial work- 
ing order again. The Comilla office could not get to work at all on the slips 
for some districts until the beginning of August, though the office staff did not 
attempt to strike in spite of the state of feeling, in the town. There was. 
however, a strike among the sorters at Barisal which the activities of the 
Non-Co-operators had some share in fomenting. 


55. Suitability of the arrangements, and mention of the Deputy Super- 
intendents. — That the Rajshahi office finished work earlier than any other was 
the result of the very capable management of Babu Rames Chandra Sen, 
Deputy Collector, who was the Deputy. Superintendent in charge; He had 
had many years’ experience in the Settlement Department which gives a man 
a training. in the control .of a considerable temporary staff which a Deputy 
Magistrate working in the general line does not. obtain. My successor would . 
do well to obtain the services of experienced Assistant Settlement Officers to 
fill the post of Deputy Superintendents as far as he is able to do so. Apart 
from the fact that they are likely to prove the most capable in office Control, 
there are always many settlement clerks- who will be glad to come and work 
under officers they know and who will prove far more useful than the average 
recruit that will be obtained. The Burdwan office finished second. Babu 
Kshirod Lai Mukherjee, the Deputy Superintendent in charge, suffered from 
ill health towards the end of his deputation and the accuracy as well as the 
promptness of finishing off the compilation suffered along with him, but he 
managed the office well during the early stages. The Dacca office was delay- 
ed by the necessity of frequent references to the original schedules of Mymen- 
singh to correct errors committed in slip-copying which has already been 
mentioned as having been very badly done. Babu Phanindra Nath Muker- 
jee worked very hard and though a junior acquitted himself well as Deputy 
Superintendent. Babu Hiranya Kumar Das Gupta who was in charge of 
Barisal office would have been, able to finish much earlier than lie did but for 
the fact that he was entrusted with the preparation of the final tables for 
Calcutta City and Suburbs. which have been published in a separate Tables 
Volume. The arrangement relieved my Personal Assistant’s office in Dacca 
considerably and enabled the Bengal Tables to be completed earlier than 
would otherwise have been the case. I commend the plan to my successor. 
He will find it an improvement, however, to arrange to have Howrah district 
dealt with in the same Central Office as Calcutta and the 24-Paiganas, and 
i rttiy leave the Deputy Superintendent of that office to complete the final tables 
for the Calcutta volume. It is of course necessary to send them for compar- 
ison with the Bengal Tables referring to Calcutta, before they .go -to the press 
The Comilla office was rather, too large. It was not intended that it should 
have Nadia to deal with and its work was seriously delayed by the Steamer and 
Railway strikes. Mr. S. C. Ghatak, the Deputy Superintendent m charge, . 
worked very hard and did his best to make up lost ground but was unable to 

d ° S I arranged for the deputation of a Settlement Kammgo to act as Assis- 
tant Superintendent in each Central Office from June until the Puja' lioli- , ' 
day The Settlement Department has little or no work for some of its 
Kanuneos during this period and can easily lend the services of a fw\ Thev 
are experienced -in handling temporary staff and proved very useful indeed, 
and more reliable than Inspectors, who were very keen but young and 
inexperienced. They were some of the young graduates whose' .services had ■ 

been used in the larger slip-copying offices.. 
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56. Inspections.— I spent some clays in. each Central Office, and,. before 
compilation registers began to come to him, so did my Personal Assistant, 
Khan Sahib Abdul Jalil Khan, and both of us found we were able to spend the 
time very usefully. My main object was to obtain uniformity of method 
between one office and another and to see that the importance of small details 
was realized in each office. Every one of the offices were found to have missed 
certain small points andi some offices had adopted one or two innovations of 
their own; some of which were worth passing on to other offices, and some 
of which had to be discarded. On such inspections a mechanical adding 
machine was taken round and a good deal of arithmetical checking was done, 
but the most useful way of spending the time of inspection was to watch the 
sorters at their work on the different tables. 

57. Sorting units. — Government decided on this occasion to give up the 
Revenue Thana as the unit for which to give separate figures in Provincial 
Tables I and II and for the purposes of sorting as well as for these two tables 
the jurisdiction of the police-station became the unit. But the Department 
of Public Health wanted statistics in the form of Table VII in manuscripts 
for the large towns and it was arranged to make the towns of Bhalpara, Seram- 
pore, Titaghar, Burdwan, Hooghly-Chinsura, Chittagong, Narainganj, 
South Barrackpore, Santipur, Berhampore, Baranagor, Bliadreswar and 
Midnapore separate sorting units as well as keeping Calcutta and its suburbs 
separate. 

Each separate ward of Calcutta City and each suburban municipality 
should be made a separate sorting unit as it is very useful to be .able to get at 
statistics on all subjects for each ward separately when writing the report for 
the City. The Deputy Superintendent of Bari'sal recommends for Calcutta 
the advisability of keeping the slips (a) Indian Christians, .(&) Anglo-Indians, 
and (c) Europeans separate throughout the process of sorting, so that 
each lot may be given to a sorter specially qualified to deal with them. 

58. Making up boxes for sorting. — The instruction for making up boxes 
for sorters given in section 0, Chapter II, of the Census Code, proved satis- 
factory, but the example given at the end of the section is not very well chosen. 

. In it, each box is shown as containing the same number of slips. There is no 
need to aim at this. The two boxes' given to the one sorter need not be the 
same size or even approximately the same size and in some ways it is convenient 
to have one larger than the other. If a.suitable arrangement is to put 20,000 
slips or even more in .one and 10,000 or less in the other there is not the least 
objection to this. In such a case as that of the example the following! would 
•have been a better arrangement than that given in the Code : — 


For 1st Sorter 
For 9.n<l Sorter 
For 3rd Sorter 


f Box 1 
t Box 2 

Musalnmn XlnlcB 
Hindu FcninlcB 

... Circles 

1—40 

1—15 

21,000 

13,500 

' r Hox 3 
(Box 4 

Musnlman Females 
Hindu Males 

... 

... • „ 

1—40 

1—15 

21,500 

13,000 

f Box. 5 
■“ \ Box C 

Hindu Males • 

Hindu Females 

... * ,, 

... ,, 

1G— 40 
1G— 40 

JG,000 

1G,000 


59. . Counting the slips. — The sorters and their .supervisors are naturally 
anxious to set to work on the sorting as soon as possible after getting their 
boxes of slips made over to them and are inclined to slur over the process of 
counting, the slips in thena and comparingwith Register A. But the process 
is most important and if it is not done with the greatest care trouble ensues 
later. The record-keeper entered the number of slips in pencil on Form H, 
the label on the box. In one instance in Rajshahi he wrote by ' mistake 21 
thousand odd, instead of 23 thousand odd. ' The sorter counted 1 and found 
himself 2,000 out, but to avoid the trouble of adjusting the difference he hid 
2,000 slips among his clothes in a box of his own, and sorted for Table VII. 
The results were entered, in the sorter’s ticket, but the record-keeper refused 
to accept it, because the total was 2,000 less than .his register showed, and it 
was only after much trouble had been gone through that .the sorter, confessed 
what he had done and ’.produced the missing, slips... . In 1931 it will be. -well 
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the last census for each district, to prescribe lists of occupations for the first 
sorting for this table for use by other gangs. If, however, he prepares and 
supplies the sorters with a bad list he will have done far more harm than 
good. For dealing with Calcutta slips or the slips for other towns, especial- 
ly in the industrial area, the Deputy Superintendent can obtain much help by 
consulting some one who knows the locality and can say how occupations .are 
commonly described. There is one important advantage in having lists 
prescribed for the first and second sortings for Table XVII. It is that 
it enables the sorters to fill up the sorters’ tickets with the occupations in the 
same order throughout a district. Having the entries thus entered is a great 
.score when it comes to tabulating the results. 


There is a special procedure detailed in section 17 of Chapter IV, Part 
II, of the Census Code, for dealing with the classification of entries of 
occupations. There is no great hurry to deal at once with doubtful entries of 
occupation as for doubtful entries of caste, language and birth-place, for 
the slips remain bundled according to occupations when the sorting work 
of the office is finished, and the slips can be found and referred to at any 
subsequent time. In the case of doubtful entries of caste, etc., it is very 
difficult to get hold of the slips, once sorting for another table has been begun 
mid for that reason it is most important that Inspectors and the Deputy • 
Superintendent should at once dispose of doubtful entries for the earlier 
tables as soon as they come to light, or if they do not, that they should at least 
take full notes of entries in other columns than that in which the entry appears. 
While any of these remain undisposed of they should not turn their attention 
to doubtful entries of occupation. The instructions which had been issued 
warning enumerators and Supervisors of enumeration against vague entries 
produced an improvement in the schedules for rural areas in the matter of 
precision, but the Calcutta enumerators did very badly in this matter, and 
before the census of Calcutta in 1931 it would be useful to distribute to 
enumerators a comprehensive list of samples of entries of a sort which they 
must avoid. The most frequent of such vague entries were Chakuri and 
Byabasha. These appeared in thousands, but there were a great many more. 
Enumerators thought they had obtained precision when they put a man down 
asa “ cashier,” “ accountant,” “ weighman,” “ contractor,” “ tally clerk,” 
“ engine man,” etc. Such descriptions show what work the man does but 
they are no use for census purposes because they do not show in what sort 
of a concern the work is done. Enough precision is not obtained unless the 
entries are, for instance " cashier in a bank,”, “ accountant in a hotel,” 
■“ weighman in a jute godown,” “ building contractor,” “railway tally 
clerk,’’ “ engine man in a jute mill,” etc. Dainilc majur is in some cases an 
mnavoidable entry, for there are large numbers prepared to fetch and carry 
for any one in any business or in the streets who could not describe their 
occupation much more accurately. In such cases the enumerator should be 
instructed to ask a coolie what work he happened to have done that day and 
enter accordingly. There are a number of entries hardly less troublesome to 
deal with- “Pat kale kaj kare” was a very common entry but it was impossible 
to discover whether the man worked in a jute mill or a jute press and 
the separation of workers in jute presses and workers in jute mills was a 
complete failure in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. “ Docke kaj kara ” was, 
an equally difficult entry to dispose of. 


The instructions made a great point of insisting that the sorters must not 
attempt to classify in dealing with Table XVII. This is of very' great 
importance. But the men were so impressed by these instructions in respect 
of Table XVII- that they were inclined to treat Table XVIII and Table XXI 
in the same way. The instructions might have explained that, whereas for 
Table XVII every occupational entry is to be interpreted in its narrowest 
sense or rather no interpretation or classification by the sorters is permitted 
at all, for Tables XVIII and XXI occupational entries are to be interpreted in 
their widest sense and sorters are to do their best to classify entries in one 
of the prescribed classes if they can do so. 
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Table XVIII was prepared only for those who returned themselves 

J ' ^ bullo y^ ho( J 1 ^ rent payers {praja), and field labourers: 

(Aim* majui). _ It is impossible to wait for the classification of doubtful 
entries which might prove to belong to one of these classes, and in Bengal the ' 
number of regular farm servants is very small. .It might, however be well 

on another occasion for Table XVIII to place the slips with the entry 

Knsln chakar ’ along with those with the entry “ Kris hi majur” 


64. Table XiX.— I able XIX was an optional table. The i Census 
Lommisioner left it to Provincial Superintendents to prepare it or not as they 
liked. In Bengal it was prepared in a form which was intended to make it the 
converse of Table XVIII. The latter shows the subsidiary occupations of 
agriculturists and Tabic XIX as prepared in Bengal shows the numbers 
engaged in the most important industries, as well as the traders in jute; who' 
returned subsidiary occupations in agriculture. The Code was printed before 
the arrangement for Table XVTII was decided upon, and does not contain 
the working instructions which, however, are on the back of the form of 
sorter s ticket in Bengali. In point of fact subsidiary occupations were so- 
seldom entered or so carelessly entered in the schedules as to show it a mere 
waste of time to prepare tables XVIII and XIX at all and I am strongly of 
opinion that the entry of subsidiary occupations should be given up altogether. 


65. Forms and Registers.— The ink fades quickly oh Labels, and it is a 
good plan, adopted in the Central Offices but not prescribed in the rules, to 
mark the numbers of the boxes on them with tar or some such materials. 
The instructions to sorters for each table were done into Bengali by me and 
printed on the backs of all the sorters’ tickets on this occasion. The plan 
is a good one, and the translations proved intelligible and sufficiently precise. 
It might have been possible to keep the sorters’ tickets for Tables X, XI and 
XIII tidier if there had been 3 columns for figures, the first to be filled up 
by the sorter, the second for the figures of doubtful entries classified after 
the first column had been filled up, and the third for the revised figures. 


Compilation. 

1 66. At former censuses a great deal of unnecessary labour and expense 

was involved in double compilation. None of this was done on this occasion. 
The Central Offices were responsible for the compilation, and the Deputy 
Superintendents were required to apply all possible tests to ensure its accura- 
cy. The most useful of all the tests is the balance of the sexes, and the forms 
of compilation registers were all arranged so that this test could be. applied 
without the necessity of referring to any page but that open before the person 
who was applying it. This was carefully explained, but even so, on inspec- 
tion, I found that in one office the Compilation Registers for Table .VII had 
been bound at the side instead of at the top which made it impossible to 
apply the test without turning a page over. The Compilation Registers of 
1911 which were available were sent out to Central Offices and were used for 
comparing with the new ones, but unfortunately some had been eaten by white 
ants in Writers’ Buildings during the decade, for the census records were 
housed on the ground floor in a room whose walls were full of these. creatures. 
It is hoped that their proposed location in the new combined office of the 
Director of Surveys and Land Records will give them more satisfactory accom- 
modation/ The old Compilation. Registers cduld not be used as freely for 
comparison with the new as they might have been if they- had not contame 
statistics according to Revenue Thanas. The Arithmetical checks weie 
applied! carefully in the Central Offices and the mistakes found later gener al y 
remained undetected in the Central Offices only because the Compilation 
Registers for earlier tables had been forwarded to my Personal Assistant 
before those for subsequent tables were ready so that comparison between the 
two in the Central Offices was not possible. It is important that none but 
the Deputy Superintendent himself should attempt to apply tests of intrinsic 
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probability as to the correctness or incorrectness of the statistics. The 
arrangement by which the entries of thana names were printed, on slips of 
paper to be pasted over columns 1 and 2 of the Compilation. Register is an 
excellent one, but a little difficulty arose because the horizontal rulings in 
the Compilation Register forms for one or two of the tables were not exactly 
the same distance apart as in the other Registers. My successor will do well 
to see that this is arranged for in printing the Compilation Register forms 
for 1931. 


Tabulation of the Results and Miscellaneous. 

67. The final Tables. — The arrangement, by which an office was located 
at Dacca under the control of my Personal Assistant in which the compilation 
registers were checked and the final tables prepared, may not found a satisfac- 
tory one, but; in point of fact it worked very well. I had had Khan Sahib 
Abdul Jalil Ivhan working under me as Headquarters' Assistant Settlement 
Officer at Comilla for 3 years previously, had known him some time before that 
as a field officer and knew how far he could be trusted and what were his limita- 
tions. There was no hope of obtaining accommodation in Calcutta for an 
office of any size, and not only would it have been expensive to place the office 
in Darjeeling, for clerks would have required to be paid substantial allow- 
ances, but they would certainly not have worked well there during the cold 
weather. . The office in Dacca was able to obtain the services of a number of 
Settlement clerks who formed the backbone of the staff, and its head minis- 
terial officer was Babu Samatul Chandra Datta Choudhuri who had filled the 
same post in Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1911 and has now entered the 
Income Tax Department. All the Compilation Registers with the sorters’ 
tickets were sent to Dacca as soon as they were ready and there they were 
checked and the final tables prepared. The same office dealt with Table XXII 
ah initio ■ The original Industrial Census Returns and Factory Registers were 
sent there, the slips copied, and the procedure of Chapter V of the Census 
Code, Part II, carried out according to the instructions which proved ade- 
quate. This work gave the office employment up till the time when Compila- 
tion Registers began to come in, but my Personal Assistant had time during 
this period to inspect the larger slip-copying offices, at a time when I was 
incapacitated from doing so by having to undergo an operation, and later 
on the Central Offices. 

The work of preparing the subsidiary tables for the Report was divided. 
A few Sub-Tables, for Chapters I, I, A., VII, VIII, IX and X for Chap- 
ters V, and VI for Chapters VI and VII for Chapter XII of the Report for 
Bengal were prepared by me in Darjeeling as well as the -tables which appear 
in the body of the Report. The rest were divided between the Dacca office 
and the small office in Calcutta. The former prepared all the subsidiary 
tables which contained statistics for 1921 only and supplied to the latter office 
figures for 1921 to go into subsidiary tables containing statistics for more 
than one census. The Calcutta office completed these as well as all the 
Subsidiary Tables for the Calcutta Report. 

Throughout I obtained much assistance from Babu Harendra Krishna 
Mitra, Head Assistant in the Permanent Census office, who had filled the same' 
position in 1901 and 1911 and is now on the point of retiring. 
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STATEMENT I.— Copying of slip. 


Office. 

Population 
dealt with. 

C'OPTIsTS EMPLOYED 

Date of— 

1 

? Average 

Maximum 

m 

Commencement. 

| Completion, 

outturn. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

1 ' c 

7 

BUHDWAN DIVISION ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

j .. 

Burdwao 

2, 136,329 

106 

92 

21st March 1921 .. 

21st May 1321 .. 

1 

516 

Blrbbuiu 

847,570 

46 

44 

2oth ,, ,, 

7th ,, 

598 

Bankura 

1,019,5)11 

45 

11 

i’ mi „ „ .. 

13th .. „ .. 

670 

Miduapore 1.. 

2,606,600 

110 

109 

29th „ „ .. 

21st June ,, 

C73 

Hooghly — 

1,030,112 

56 

4*> 

-•>tb „ .„ 

3I=t May „ 

«* 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

... 

... 

~ 


... 

- 

24-Parguim 

1.832,199 

70 

Cl 

23th March 1221 ... 

2nd July 1321 ... 

421 

Nadia 

1,487,072 

CO 

56 

23th ,, ,, 

15th Juno •, 

462 

Mutshldabad 

1,262,51 1 

35 

4S 

1st April I. 

10tb ... 

C23 


1,722,219 

70 

69 

27th March 


c33 

Khulna 

2,189,010 

100 

79 

24th „ ... 

3rd 

420 

11AJSHAHI DIVISION 

... 

~ 

... 


... 

- 


2,538,281 

173 

136 

21th March 1321 ... 

2!»t April 1571 „. 

548 


1,705,353 

70 

69 

■.‘'-’mi „ „ ... 

2* th May „ ... } 



1,313,941 

70 

43 

1st April .. 

••»th Juno ,, ... j 



218,713 

20 

19 

25th March „ 

13th ,, ,, ... i 

217 


1,991,203 

80 

70 

<th April ,, 

loth ., ., ... ( 

U s ’2 


1,362,121 

00 

58 

25th MHrch i» 

26th M*y 


Maldu 

935,665 

40 

37 

21st „ ... 

loth June „ ... 1 

i 


DACCA DIVISION 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



3,123,967 

150 

no 

26th March 1921 ... 

26th May 1221 ... 

ISS 

Mymcuslugb ... 

4,837,730 

200 

90 

133 

82 

1st April „ 

ItHJULM ,, 

3Iit Mat 

553 

612 

Fandpur 

Bakargauj ... 

3,531,607 

180 

152 

t’Ub „. „ ... 

2udJuiy ,, ... 

455 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 


... 

... j 

... 

~ 

•- 



200 

1 

185 


18th JllU2 1921 ../( 




Chittagong 

2il6l|730 

86 

76 

lbt April i. 

•.‘ml July > 

! 

463 

COOCH 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

" ! 

- 

Cooch Bchar 

592, 139 

40 

39 

1 

5th „ ,, 

4th JUhc ,• — | 

3 ” 

SIKKIM 

81,721 

i 

4 

1st April 1921 

iClb May IW1 - j 

i 

.414 


STATEMENT 1 1 .— Sorting. 
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Rs. 35,458-14-10, in all Rs. 3,02,781-9-6. This is the additional expendi- 
ture incurred by Government and the Corporation' of Calcutta on account of 
the census operations and is comparable with the figure Rs. 3,85,771-11-0. 
The increase may be said to be entirely due to the increased rates of pay which 
had to be given to the clerks and others engaged in tabulation and compila- 
tion. The piece rates for slip copying were, put at 50 per cent, above the 
rates of 1911, the fixed pay rates in the lowest grade were increased by some- 
thing like 45 per cent, over the rates of 1911, but the rates of the better! paid 
temporary staff were not increased to as great an- extent. Deputation 
allowances of the few permanent clerks employed in the census offices were 
rather higher than before, but deputation allowances of officers were exactly 
the same as they had previously been. There was a considerable reduction 
in the cost of supervision partly because I joined the post of Superintendent 
a month nearer the time of the census than my predecessor, and finished and 
made over charge some four months nearer to the time of the census after 
it was finished, partly because there was on this occasion no such complica- 
tion as was caused by the Repartition and partly because the check of Com- 
pilation Registers and preparation of the final tables was done in Dacca 
instead of in Calcutta. : . 

When the printing of the reports and tables' are paid for and all out- 
standing dues have been realised the census of Bengal will be found to have 
cost the Central Government approximately Rs. 3,80,000, or almost exactly 
Rs. 8 per thousand of the total population. 
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CHAPTER III.— The cost of the census. 


STATEMENT II. — Expendi 


Main head. 


TURK UNDER THE HEADS PRESCRIBED RT THE CENSUS Comm 
SIGNER ACCORDING TO THE DEPARTMENT AT. ACCOUNTS. 


Sub-head, 


Salaries. 


1. Pay of officers 

2. Deputation allowance of officers 


Superintendence 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


3. Superintendent's office establish- 

meat. 

4. Travelling allowance of officers 
4. (a) Travelling allowance 

establishment. 


of 


5. Contingencies— 
(<J) Office rent 


(&) Purchase and repair of 
furuituie. 


(c) Stationery, including paper 
telegram 


(d) Postage and 
charges. 


(c) Freight 
(/) Miscellaneous 


ID— Enumeration 


Total Superintendencb 

District charges. 


6. District office establishment 

7. Kemuneration of Census Officers . 

8. Travelling allowance 


9. Contingencies— 

(a) Stationery, including paper 
telegram 


(6) Postage and 
charges. 


(e) House-numbering charges 

(d) Freight 

(0 Miscellaneous 


Total enumeration 


10. Remuneration of Census Officers 
11 Kemuneration of permanent estab- 
lishment. 

12. Kemuneration of temporary estab- 

lishment. 

13. Travelling allowance 


UT.— Abstraction and com- 4 
dilation. 


17.— Printing and other ^ 

STATIONERY CllAUC 1£S* | 


14. Contingencies— 
(a) Office rent 


(&) Purchase and repair of 
furniture. 


(c) Stationery, Including paper 


(d) Postage and telegram 
charges. 


(*) Freight 
(/) Miscellaneous . 


Total abstraction and comfila- 
tid.v. 


15. Cost of stationery (1 Deluding 

piper) supplied from Centra] 
Stores. 

16. Carriage of stationery 

17. Printing at Gorermneut presses 

18. Printing at private pre±-»c* ... 

19. Despatching charges 


1920-21. 


R«. a. 


Total fiu.vtin« and or ur:n 

STATION ELY CIIAUOES. 


16,324 3 2 
3,030 0 0 


3,732 11 11 


1,833 8 0 
143 12 3 


Nil 

763 3 0 


12 0 0 
510 11 G 


447 6 0 
353 9 3 


27,201 1 1 


8,523 5 0 
5,464 4 10 
1,142 8 7 


11,544 14 5 
721 3 0 


130 0 9 
559 0 0 
7,218 10' 3 


35,30 5 14 10 


Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

3,971 14 0 


20,619 0 9 
90 0 0 


521 0 0 j 
627 8 9 


25,023 7 0 


4,202 9 


I 


i 


Nii j 
4.975 13 8 
i,2»a </ 0 
1,673 i O 


GRAND TOTAL 


12, m 7 a j 

I 

05,430 4 2* \ 


. 1921-22. 

| 1922-23. 

Total. 

1 

!■ • “ 

1 5 

Ik. A. 

Us- A. p. 

Jk. a. r. 

21,614 8 2 
4,570 15 S 

1 16, SOS 10 -1 

3.311 5 0 

1 57,744 5 3 

1 10,912 4 5 

i 

18,515 2 2 

15,750 15 1 

| 37,993 13 2 

1,397 10 9‘ 
127 ID 3 

Nil 

77 1 G 

3,931 2 9 
343 15 0 

Nil 

Nil 


22 0 0 

9 14 0 

795 1 0 

152 7 9 

31 3 3 

195 11 a 

906 7 6 

39 0 0 

1,455 I a 

94 6 6 
% 

49 l 0 

590 15 3 

1,251 0 4 

747 3 3 

2,551 12 19 

51,552 $ 10 

38,82! 5 5 

• 

1,15,675 0 4 

3,949 2 4 
3,052 15 4 
900 14 5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil ■ 

12,474 7 4 
0,517 4 2 
2,043 7 a 

i 

7 5 3 

Nil 

11,532 3 3 

Nil 

NU 

721 3 0 

4 0 0 

Nil 

134 0 9 

92 9 6 

Nil 

451 9 3 

1,776 12 9 

Nil 

8,995 7 0 

3,733 II 7 

Ml 

55,089 10 5 


28,309 11 8 
23,838 13 1 


2,29.728 14 11 
SCO 7 4 


939 12 3 
3,307 10 7 


1,066 10 4 
245 0 6 


-71 3 3 
13 14 0 


377 12 9 
354 9 3 


73 13 0 
-63 12 0 


2,361 6 6 
3.74J 10 2 


2,34,540 12 11 


33 ] 0 
65 0 0 


29.576 6 0 
24,103 15 1 


2.29,657 t 8 
379 5 4 


1,011 8 a 

7,192 12 7 


21,52$ 14 I 
501 9 3 


NT l 


2,632 I 9 
4.J37 15 I 


-f 1,230 0 10 I 3,21, COO 5 3 


! 


J,Oil 6 3 j 

i 

NU 

4.354 15 5 

j 

NU 

| ... 

764 3 O j 

NU 

t 5.743 C i 

V'i 4 0 j 

NU 

] 1,32* 4 a 

Nu ; 

i 

NU 

j 1,673 1 9 

‘,833 3 3 j 

NU 

j 14,337 10 It 


3,59,0 S3 5 7 * 39,051 0 3 j 4,32,410 0 0 


* Uucxv* H.250-10-U paid by 4h< Calcutta Corporation 00 accouctof tLe cc&*a* dfd».U4 fro*;* **»* tvt.U * D. *,*5 tv 4 If---* a! 4*4 

»#paraL? Lead*. 
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